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A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 
[A correspondent of the ScHooL JouRNAL 
sends us this jeu d’esprit. } 

It’s oh! to be a “ lord” 
Along with the princely sex, 

Where mea are favorites of the Board, 
And blessed with naught to vex! 

Ob, men with sisters dear! 
Oh, men with mothers and wives! 

* It is women’s brains that are wearing out, 

And human creatures’ lives! 

It’s oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save; 
If this be Christian work! 








Educational Aotes. 
~ A NEW Academy is to be built at Cheshire, 
Connecticut, to cost $30,000. 

Rev. J. F. Moors of Greenfield, Mass., 
declines his call to the presidency of Antioch 
College, Ohio, and will remain with his 
present charge. 








Joun G. Warrier has declined, on ac- 
count of his health, an invitation from the 
students of Dartmouth College to be their 
poet at the next Commencement. 


Mr. IL. P. Ronerts, lately Professor of 
Agriculture at the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, has been offered the same position 
at Cornell University. The trustees have 
offered him $2,200 valary . 


Tue Philadelphia Press says that a national 
college of the most advanced order for 
women Will be established in Washington, 
in which will be taught all branches of 
learning, including theology, medicine, law, 
art, and the sciences. 


Ir is proposed to build a University in 
Colorado. The people of Colorado Springs 
have offered to give 100 acres of land if the 
institution be placed there, and to give, be- 
sides, $1 to every $4 raised elsewhere, to 
the extent of $50,000. 


Derrorr bas invited the National Educa- 
tional Association to assemble there next 
year. The invitation has been accepted by 


President, 8. H. White, who has named 
ate 4th, 5th, and 6th, as the date of 
meeting. 





Pror. Joun J. Brown, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Assistant 
Astronomer for the party to be sent out by 
the Government of the United States to 
take observations on the transit of Venus. 
He is to be gone 15 months from next May, 
and will first proceed to China. 





Presivent Exror of Harvard, Prof. Dana 
of Yale, Prof. Leo Lesquereaux of Ohio, and 
Dr. Edmund Andrews of Illinois, are urged 
as candidates for Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute, to fill the vacancies caused by the 

nation of President Woolsey, and by 
the death of Prof. Agassiz. 


Te attendance of scholars at the Brook- 
lyn evening schools during the past Winter 
months has been very much larger than at 

vious sessions. In view of this fact, the 
Board of Education has decided to keep the 
schools open during the month of January. 
This will be a new feature, as the term 
heretofore has always closed in the last 
week of December. 


Tue Cornell investigation is not yet 
ended. Mr. Cornell, in the course of his 
explanation, Dec. 30, said he considered 
the second contract most advantageous to 
the University, and further stated that he 
entered into this operation with the full 
conviction that he would make $2,000,000 
over and above all expenses, and he was en- 
tirely satisfied he would accomplish all he 
intended to do. 


Art ameeting of the Overseers of Harvard 
College, held last week, Hon. Mr. Ware 
submitted the follow resolution, which 
‘was laid on the table for consideration at 


the next meeting: “That the of 
Overseers consent that for the academic 
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year 1874-5 all rules imposing ties or 
marks of censure upon seniors for absences 
from church, from daily prayers and from 
recitations, lectures or exercises, other than 
examinations, be suspended.” 





Tue Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
held its twenty-ninth annual meeting at 
Worcester last week, President A. G. Boy- 
den in the chair. Committees were ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
respect for the memory of Professor Agassiz. 
The regular exercises consisted of a lecture 
by Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo of Springfield, on 
normal schools and training schouls and 
their graduates. The subject was further 
discussed by Messrs. Marble of Worcester 
and Stone of Springfield. 





By a recent vote, the United Fraternity 
and the Social Friends, the two open litera- 
ry societies of Dartmouth College, have 
amended their constitutions to allow the 
consolidation of their libraries with the col- 
lege library, which will doubtless be effected 
at the Spring election of officers. The so- 
ciety libraries contain about 10,000 volumes 
each, the college library 20,000, and the 
union of the three, under one management, 
and with one catalogue, will greatly en- 
hance their usefulness. 


THE trustees of Hanover College, Indiana, 
have refused to accept proffered gifts to the 
amount of $2,000,000 on condition that the 
college be removed from Hanover to Indian- 
apolis, and become the literary department 
of the James Johnson een | Many 
reasons are given for this action, chiefly the 
belief that Hanover College would cease to 
exist if the chi were made, and that a 
college ought not te be taken to money, but 
money ought to be brought to the college. 





Mr. STANSFELD recently declared, in a 
speech on education delivered in Halifax, 
England, that he “had much satisfaction in 
believing that in the nex: Session of Parlia- 
ment it was probable that the two branches 
of the subject which would come up for 
consideration,—that is to say, the nature of 
the education afforded, and the method of 
securing the advan of it to the children 
of this country,—and what was called the 
religious difficulty, in connection with the 
25th Clause of the Education Act, would be 
separately put before the public.” 


Henry WELLSs's foundation gift of $150,- 
000 to Wells Cullege, Aurora, continues to 
draw forth the yearly congratulations of 
students and friends on Founder's Day, 
which was celebrated Dec. 14, with v3 
interest. Mr. and Mrs. Wells sescived’ the 
company at the college. Music and an ad- 
dress by Prof. Upson (late of Hamilton Col- 
lege) entertained them during the evening. 
The Hons. W. H. Bogart and J. V. £ 
Pruyn, Regent Pierson, and other gentlemen 
were present ; among them Col. Morgan, 
whose recent gift of $100,000 has given a 
new impulse to the institution, both in its 
work and fame. 





Lorp CARNARVON delivered a striking 
address, last month, before the Birkbeck 
Literary Scientific Institution, in London. 
His main sabjgct, after stating figures, was 
that the ancient teaching in art, literature, 
oratory, and the like, was being superseded 
almost entirely by the teaching of science, 
either in the form of which the late Mr. 
> | was an example—namely, science 
applied to mechanical improvement—or 
science as one hitherto overlooked division 
of mental effort, or science as the onl 
e* to life. Ot the first two he approved, 

ut he questioned whether the third, when 
unrestrained, did not tend to isolate and 
therefore to harden itself, till the man of 
mere science might become an imperious 


and exacting master. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion will hold its 29th annual meeting at 
Providence on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of 
January. Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner 
of Education, will delivér an address. Prof. 
Mark Bailey of Yale College, the elocution- 
ist, will give select each day and 
eve . Prominent educators have ac- 
cepted invitations to take part in the exer- 
cises of the Institute. Free entertainment 
will be furnished to lady teachers who shall 
make application by letter to L. W. 

, On or before Monday, 








Esq., vidence 
Jan. 19. To all such cards will be returned, 
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stating the place where hospitalities may be 
enjoyed. 


Tue experiment of sewing in the Boston 
public schools generally will probably be 
tried. Since October sewing has been taught 
to the 1,200 girls in the Winthrop School, 
and ;with great success. Two hours each 
week are devoted to this study. Each class 
receives separate instruction suited to its 
advancement, and consequently all grades 
of work are carried on, from hemming a 
pocket handkerchief to cutting out and fit- 
ting adress. In teaching cutting, the pat- 
tern is drawn upon the blackboard and the 
several measurements are given and each 

irl copies them into her drawing-book. 
Each pupil is allowed to work for herself, 
and as there are some whose parents are 
unable to furnish the material,. severa 
churches have contributed. 





Mr. Moriey, a well-known English 
critic and author, having “ pitched into” the 
teachers of London, one of them replied 
thus sharply through the columns of the 
London Spectator: “It is very unfair of Mr. 
Morley to say that the teachers of our prim- 
ary schools are utterly bad because they 
have not done what they have never had 
the opportunity of doing. We are set down 
as being utterly bad because we do not pass 
many children in the Upper Standards; 
allow me to say no teachers, whether they 
belong to the Denominational system, the 
School-Board system, or any other system, 
can pass children in the upper standards 
till either compulsion or something else 
forces children to be kept at schooi till they 
reach the upper standards.” 





THE twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Delta Psi Fraternity, a college socie- 
ty, having a Chapter in nearly every promi- 
nent university of the country, was held in 
Philadelphia last week. The attendance 
was large, and for the first time since the 
war the Southern colleges were fully repre- 
sented. The dinner of the society took 

lace at the Assembly Rooms, at which 
homas R. Fisher, of New York, presided. 
Among the graduate members of the frater- 
nity present were Hon. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Judge B. T. Morgan, Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., Charles A. Peabody, Jr., Richard 
8. Jenkins, George 8. Bispham, and Hon. 
R. H. Lockridge, of Mississippi. 





CorroraL punishment again. A dis- 
patch from Chicago, of Dec. 30, says: “ For 
some time, an effort has been made to have 
corporal punishment abolished in the pub- 
lic schools of this city. The press has 
helped the movement, and a recent case of 
brutality on the part of the Principal in one 
ot the largest schools did much toward the 
success of the movement. A few weeks 
ago, a resolution was introduced in the 
Board of Education providing for the abol- 
ishment of such punishment. To-night, the 
Committee to whom the matter had been 
referred reported, recommending the adop- 
tion of the resolution. The matter was dis- 
cussed at length, and finally the resolution 
was defeated by a large majority.” 





DartmoutTH College has 420 students. 
They are classified as follows : Medical, 52; 
academical, 262; scientific, 79; agricultural, 
22; Thayer Department, 5. The Faculty 
now numbers forty, there having been added 
to the corps of instructors the past year 
Prof. Albert Smith, Prof. George Krantz 
Salin, and Prof. Daniel Gile Brockway in 
the Medical Department; Prof. George 
Bates, Nicholas Tower, and Prof. Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy in the Scientific School, 
and Lemuel Spencer Hastings, A. B., tutor 
in mathematics. The Trustees have in view 
the erection of a library building, embracing 
rooms for the Thayer School of Civil En- 


neering and an art gallery. A part of the | 


nds for this purpose have been secured. 
Within the last ten years more than $500,000 
have been secured for the various depart- 
ments. 





Pror. THoroLp Rocrrs speaks thus em- 
: “The higher education of 

woman is, I believe, a matter of great and 
importance, and is of the deepest 
asnal teooent I care very little for the 
admission of women to endowments in aid 
of educa‘ for I entertain a growing 
conviction at these d ts are 


larly fit the capacity of an educated woman 





miseries which ensue from their bein 
| barred from nearly every caliing in life, it 
jappears tome to be the highest injustice, 
}and therefore the most suicidal folly, to re 
{fuse them the means by which they may 
|prove the possession of that capacity by 
| which they can be serviceable to society.” 








Tue Adelphi Society of Knox College, 
| Illinois, recently suggested to the faculty 
jand students of Beloit College, Wisconsin, 
|the propriety of stimulating a friendly 
jrivalry among Western colleges, and, in 
| order to begin the work, the former offered 
two prizes in oratory, to consist of one hun- 
dred dollars and seventy-five dollars respec 

} tively ; to be open to competition to the fol 
| lowing-named universities and colleges, each 
| institution furnishing one orator : Illinois 
| State Industrial University and Chicago 
| University, of Lilinois, lowa State University 
}and Grinnell College, of lowa, and Wiscon 
| sin State University and Beloit College, of 
| Wisconsin. The contest shall be under the 
jauspices of the Adelphi Society of Knox 
| College, in the Galesburg Opera House, on 
| the evening of February 28th, 1874. Beloit 
College has just accepted this proposition 





A YEAR ago, a few benevolent ladies in 
this city undertook the task of establishing 
an industrial school for women. They pro- 
cured a room, and commenced to teach 
women and girl@ the use of the sewing: 
machine, Their efforts were attended with 
considerable success, and other branches of 
industry were soon introduced, and when 
their pupils became acquainted with any 
kind of work, they endeavored to procure 
employment for them. Messrs. Wheeler & 
Wilson gave the use of the room free of ex 
pense, and several other sewimg-machine 
companies contributed to forward the un 
dertaking by supplying the school with sew 
ing-machines About 1,000 women have 
been taught the use of the sewing-machine 
since the opening of the school 
women have been furnished with places as 
governesses, and about sixty have learned 
book-keeping. Saleswomen, housekeepers 
| and others have been found situations by 
the managers, Mrs. C. L. Hodge and Miss 
J. Corson. 





One of the most earnest and interesting 
discussions of the State Teachers’ Associa 
tion of Tennessee, which met in Nashville 
last month, arose on the subject of a School 
Journal for the State of Tennessee. After 
a full and free conference on the subjeet, a 
report was adopted which favored the es 
tablishment of such a journal, and in 
structed the Executive Committee, consist 
ing of the officers of the Association, to take 
steps at once te put the enterprise on foot 
The work of publishing the journal has 
been awarded, and a Publishing Committee, 
consisting of Rev. Wm. Shelton, D. D., 
John Frizzell, and Rev. H. 8. Bennett, has 
been appointed to represent the Association 
in business transactions with the publishers 


J. M. Fleming, State Superintendent, Mana 
ring Editor; Associate 
Bhelton, D. D.; Hon. W. P. Jones, Super 
intendent; 8. Y. Coldwell and John Friz 
zell. 





Tue New York Commercial Advertiser 
says: “In the course of his lecture on ‘The 
Land of the Midnight Sun,’ recently, M 
du Chaillu spoke of the sturdy health of the 
Norwegian and Swedish children. This he 
attributed to their simple diet, and the fact 
that they spend so much of their time out of 
doors. Every public school has a gymna 
sium, and, as if that were not enough, the 
children are compelled to take fifteen 
| minutes’ exercise in the school-yard after 
}every hour of study. Thus the body is 
| taken care of as wellas the mind. In our 
public schools, on the other hand, the rooms 
are crowded and badly ventilated, and the 
system of discipline is such as to retard 
rather | promote a ~ = 4 
growth. ‘eachers, ‘ially princi ‘ 
are apt to pride em on a discipline 
of motion more ect than that required 
of any soldier. * * Why not borrow 
from the Norwegians the excellent sugges- 
tion of allowing a quarter of an hour for 





Russell, | almost an unmixed mischief. But when 


one comes to think how very many women 
are forced to earn their bread, how singu- 


reise to every honr of study? A visit 
to the crowded rooms of some of our public 
schools, and an hour’s breathing of their 





bad a , would convince even the 


is for several offices of the highest social | in this direction 
value, and how prodigious are the social | os 
de- | 


Forty-six | 


The editorial corps is composed of Colonel | 


Editors, William | 


| most sceptical that there is room for reform 





Micuigan University is not rich, but it 
is useful. A special meeting of the Board 
of Regents was held at Ann Arbor on the 
27th ult., at which it appeared that although 
the institution is laboring under financial 
embarrassment, it has managed to do a 
| great work, and to do it well, keeping fairly 
| abreast with the times, and, in many re- 
gards, leading the educational reforms of 
the country. The income last year (§104,- 
| 243) fell short of the expenditures about 
$3,000, but the balance on hand, at the be- 
ginning of the year, made the account 
square. The total attendance of students 

in all departments, during the year, was 

1,176, classified as follows: Department of 

Literature, Science, and the Arts, 484; De- 

—? of Medicine, 358; Department of 

aw, 334. The Board of Regents call 

special attention to that portion of the 

President's report relating to the admission 
of women to the University, and heartily in- 
| dorse the statements made. The success- 
| ful education of the two sexes in the same 
; schools can no longer be considered an ex- 
| periment. The relation between the Uni- 
versity and the High Schools of the State 
now fairly established, completes a splendi 
system of education, and makes it possible 
for every child in Michigan to enjoy the 
benefits of a full collegiate course at the ex- 
pense of the State 
Tue Public Kindergarten of Boston, is 
described in an interesting paper in the Kén- 
| dergarten Messenger for December, from 
which we take the following: The mere 

bressure of new pupils into the Public 
| Kindergarden is not even the highest 
proof of There is still a more 
striking proof of it in the impression made 
ipon the primary teachers who have re 
ceived into their schools, one of then ten, 
and another seven of the children prepared 
in last year’s Kindergarten. The one said, 
|‘ If all my children were like these that you 
have sent me, keeping school would be quite 
another and pleasanter thing ;’ and the other, 
a gentelman, who was proffering her some 
kindnes, said,‘1 have vital interest in the 
Kindergarten, because I want it to feed my 
school, though | began with not believing in 
it.’ These testimonies confirm one given 
| by Miss Rowe, a highly esteemed primary 
| teacher who (last Spring, when the Kinder- 
| garten Association was drafting its petition 
| to Mayor Pierce for a Kindergarten at the 

North End and one at the South End, and 
}some one suggested that it would not be 
granted, because the City Board would 
never vote to pay a teacher for every twenty 
| five children under the legal school age) said, 
‘ The city would find it a saving of expense, 
The materials cost no more than the books 
that are destroyed in primary school every 
year; and two years of primary school might 
be saved. A child of no extraordinary nat- 
ural gifts, who had been to Miss Alma 
Kriege’s Kindergarten two years, came to 
me at seven, and easily passed through all 
the three grades of the primary school in 
one year, because all his habits of mind 
were so well formed, and he had been 
taught both how to behave and learn.’” 

ct 
} THE ROD 

A principal of one of our best grammar 
schools was heard recently to say, while 
speaking on the subject of the proposed 
restoration of corporal punishment in our 
public schools, that the most inefficient 
teachers were the ones who most strenu- 
ously insisted upon the restoration of the 
| ferule, and added that if he could not govern 
a school without resort to flogging, he 
should consider himself unqualified for his 

position and would resign. Here is the 
truth in a nut-shell. A teacher thoroughly 
| qualified for the position of principal or in- 
| structor in schools does not need to have re- 
course to the birch. On the other hand 
corporal punishment is a certain kind of 
brute force employed by the weak to en- 
able them to administer authority for which 
Nature has wholly unfitted them. But we 
are told there are scholars who can be man- 

in no other way, which is possible ; 
and so, too, doubtless we must always have 
in our schools a certain ratio of inefficient 
teachers, We suggest a compromise : let 
| the boys who will obey only under an ad- 
ministration of the ferule be placed under 
those teachers who can govern in no other 
way. By this means the sacred emblem of 
the birch can be restored, and at the same 
time Christian children can have an oppor- 
tunity at rs to Christian schools. —Chrie 
tian at Work. 
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TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. | 


a | 


MEETINGS OF THE TEACHERS’ A8- 
SOCIATIONS OF SIX STATES. 





PUBLIC = IN ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, | 
MICHIGAN, INDIANA, MISSOURI AND MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

The closing week of the year was signal- 
ized by the meetings of State Teachers’ As- | 
sociations in different sectionsof the Union. | 
The attendance at all of these meetings was 
large, and, as will be seen by our reports 
below, the subjects under discusgion were of | 
a “live” character, and important. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois Association met at Bloom- 
in#ton, Dec. 30. ° The “meétifiig of the Pr: | 
mary Section was held in the High School 
building. J. S. McClurg was Chairman. | 
The following topics were brought out by 
able articles, and discussed fully: “ Line! 
upon Line,” by Miss Mary G. Burdette of | 
Peoria; *‘ Spelling,” by Miss L. H., John- 
son of Normal; “ What Are the Facts ?”’| 
by Miss Mary-E. Jones of Bloomington. 

The High School Section met at Durly | 
Hall, J. L. Pickard in the chair, in the ab- 
sence of Prof. Coy in Cincinnati. Papers 
were read on “The Best Method of Teach- 
ing Latin,” by Prof. Baltwood of Prince-| 
ton, and N. ©. Dougherty of Mount Morris 
Seminary. The discussion following was | 
interesting, and participated in by many | 
teachers. 

The Country Superintendents met at the 
High School also, and spent the forenoon 
in discussing topics of peculiar interest to 
that class of educators. 

The General Association assembled at 
Durly Hall. A paper on ‘‘ The Importance 
of Teaching the Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment” was read by P. N. Haskell of Hyde 
Park; also one on ‘* The Claims of Natural 
Science to a Place in the Common Schools,” 
by Prof. Taftt of Champaign University; 
one on ‘‘ Character is Power,” by H. Free- 
man of Rockford. Mr. Gastman of De-'! 
catur, who was to lecture on “ Agassiz at | 
Penikese,”’ failed to appear. 

In the evening the Association listened to 
an address by the Rev. H. N. Powers of 
Chicago. } 

WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Association met at Madi- 
son, Dec. 29. The first evening was devoted | 
to the question of “Compulsory Attend-| 
ance upon School.” The debate was ex- 
ceedingly able and interesting eliciting many 
facts of the greatest interest. It was shown | 
that in some districts the attendance would 
reach from 80 to 90 per cent of the children 
of school age. The general sentiment of 
the meeting seemed to be that a compulso- | 
ry law was unnecessary and impracticable. 
The question was referred toa committee, | 
of which the Hon. W. H. Chandler of Sun 
Prairie is Chairman, to report at the July | 
session of the Association. 

Dec. 30, papers were read on “ The Super- | 
visor of Schools,” by President Allen, of 
the Oshkosh Normal School, and Prof. 
Show, of Madison. The general demand was | 
for more thorough supervision. * | 

Profs. Graham and Salisbury read papers 
upon “ The Best Method of Securing Atten- | 
dance upon Teachers’ Institutes.” The| 
ground taken in both papers was that such | 
attendance should be secured by moral | 
suasion. } 

Prof. Allen of the State University read | 


| teachers being present from all parts of the | 








Thomas of Niles gave‘ a short and pointed 
review ordiseussion of the essay. | 

The second address was by f. Trues- | 
dell of Flint on “The Normal Department | 
in h Schools,” in which he advocated | 
special and thorough training for teachers, 
and the. State sup of _more Normal | 
Schools by the abolishment of that at Ypsi- 
lanti, and the division of the funds among 
the high schools, a normal department to be 
oe in cach os Prof. gp of 
the Normal School spoke stron against 
a. - a spirited general distaseton fol- 
owed. 


This evening the Hon. J. V. Campbell,) 
LL.D., of Detroit, delivered an able aires 
on “ The Results of Teaching.” ; 

The room was.densely crowded all day, 
State in great numbers, The meeting | 
was the.Jargest.and most. enthusiastic ever | 
held in Michigan. 

INDIANA. 


The Indiana Association met at indian- 
apolis, Dec, 30, with four hundred teachers | 
in attendance. Addresses were made by Dr. | 
Elliot, President of the City School Board, | 
Prof. W. A. Bell, retiring President of the 
Association, and Prof. J. M. Smart of Fort 
Wayne, the incoming President. 





MISSOURI. 

The Missouri Association began its | 
Twelfth Annual Meeting at Warrensburg, | 
Dec. 29. After brief addresses by Gen. 
Cockrell, President, Prof. Root, Judge} 


Kriekel -of the United States District Court 
spoke on the demands of the State and na-| 
tion educationally. He charged in strong! 
terms neglect of duty on the part of legis- | 
lators in not providing for the thorough | 
maintenance of public schools throughout | 
the State,as required by the Constitution, 
and contrasted the condition of education | 
in this country and Eufope, showing unmis- 
takably that while the systems of the latter | 
were far in advance of ours, the demands of | 
a republic for educated citizenship were | 
manifestly greater. } 

Large numbers of interesting papers were 
read, and great interest was manifested in 
the proceedings. 


WASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Association met at 
Worcester, Dec. 29. Five hundred teachers 
were present. Superintendent Stone of 
Springfield opened the’first discussion—on 
the question : “ Would the interest of edu- 
cation be promoted by increasing the rela- 
tive number of male,teacHfers ins our public 
schools.” He did not understand that 
the question opened up the comparative 
merits of male and female teachers. It was 
conceded that some schools would be best 
taught by women—others by men. He 
thought that the services of both are needed, 
especially in molding the character of 
pupils, just as the influence of both father 
and mother are needed in bringing up a 
family. He thought, however, that too 
many men have been displaced by women 
in our schools. Both men and women were 
needed, but, on the whole, a larger percent- 
age of men than now. 

Mr. Collins of Boston was in favor of 
more male teachers, first, because women 
remain teachers so short a time, while men 
generally teach longer. By means of this 
brief service he alleged a lack of devotion 
and consecration on the part of women 
teachers ; second, our success as teachers 
depends m4 upon whether we are learn- 
ers, and he did not see what time women 
teachers could find for self-culture, since, 


that | 
The afternoon session closed with a busi- bucaton at bay des : rt os 
ness meeting. cussion on this®@hibject, 1 Hliot 


| could have better opportunities West. 


an admirable paper upon “The Utility of| like all women, they had to devote so large 
Classical Studies as a Means of Mental Dis-| a portion of their time to dress and the 
cipline.” 


especially prepare the students for dealing | 
with questions which must be determined by | 
the predominant weight of evidence, while | 
mathematics fit men for dealing with mat- | 
ters capable of exact determination. The | 
paper led to a lengthy discussion. 

Prof. Carpenter of the State University 
read a paper on “ The Relation to Each Other | 
of the Different Educational Institutions of 
the State,” taking the ground that the ed- 
ucational work should be systematized in a| 
manner analogous to graded schools ; that | 
the schools should be assigned specific work, | 
and kept to it. Dr. Chapin of Beloit sec- | 
onded the views advanced, x} 

Dr. Joseph Hobbins of Madison present. | 
ed unable and timely paper upon ‘ Sani- 
tary Regulations of the School-Room, and 
the Number of School Hours.” 

Prof. Parker of Janesville read a paper | 
upon ‘‘ The Relations of the Public Schools | 
to the Moral and Social Well-Being of the | 
Community.” 

MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan Association met at Ann 
Arbor, Dec. 30. Prof. Payne of Adrian 
wead a paper on ‘‘ The Old and the New in 
Education,” in which he pointed out some 
dangers of reaction in educational beliets ; 
spoke deprecatingly of the object of teach- 
ing; fayored the word-method of teaching a 
child to read, and recommended the analyti- 
cal mode of general instruction. The paper 
‘was unusually thoughtful, and was well re- 
ceived. A general discussion followed, 
chiefly on the word and phonetic methods 
of teaching, when the meeting adjourned 
until 2:15 p. m. 

The afternoon session was taken up with 
two addresses. The first was by Miss Kate 
a ay of Kalamazoo College, on “Syste- 
matic ing,” in which she claimed that 
the best recreation was in a systematic vari- 
ation of intellectual enjoyment. Prof. 





He claimed that classical studies ig ee needle ; third, because women 
e 


| and comparing the public schools there with 


have less’ learning than men, perhaps be- 
cause they have fewer bay ig: cans but 
the question was on the fact; fourth, be- 
cause they have less nervous energy and 
a beg strength than men. This he be- 
ieved to be the reason why women were so 
little employed as teachers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Jones of Boston declared that the ma- 
jority of women teachers there served more 
than eight years. He thought that women 
would be glad to teach longer, if they were 
paid enough. 

Mr. Philbrick of Boston followed witha 
paper on 

“FOREIGN EDUCATION,” 
treating mainly of the German and Austrian 
systems of education as he had seen them, 


those in Massachusetts. The peculiar fea- 
ture of our schools is that they are all free. 
No country spent money so freely for schools 
as Massachusetts, but in Europe they made 
their money go farther than we do. Euro- 
pean natious,Germany especially, thoroughly 
understand the science of education, or ped- 
agogy, as they call it. This includes the 
consideration of every subject tha! has to do 
with the education of people of every age 
and station of life. In Prussia alone there 
are 74 educational periodicals, every teacher 
ses a larger or smaller number of 
educational books, and as a result the people 
are posted on educational maiters, If Massa- 
chusetts means to maintain her leading po 
sition in educational things, she must =. 
of Europe and study pedagogy. We have 
one small educational paper and not one 
teacher in ten reads it. We have no system. 
The nae then explained at length the 
splendid system of Pru and compared it 
with the lack of system in usetts, 
Prof. Bascom of Williams Col read a 
pe on “ How shall the deman 
igher education of girls be met?” He 
pleaded for 


for the | vob 
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CO-EDUCATION. 

The ~~ for a different education meant) 
simply a less education for women. He 
would givethem both the same oppertuni- 
ties, and let nature settle whether she-could 
not know ‘as. much as man. ith equal 
opportunities.the question of social status | 
would soon séttle itself. The experiment of 
co-education is mo safe, andexperience 
had not proved that girls weté not physical- 
ly able to bear the strain of a college course. 
Thompson of the Technical School said 
facts, not rant, was wanted, and facts 
uch | 

ject, * 


on read a r on bf 
the education of girls high 

be identical with that , in-subjects; 
method and extent?” He thought all. ob- 
stacles to improvement in girls’ high schools | 
should be removed. If they have not as} 
much intellect, there is all the more reason | 
why they should have more training. A 
common trouble is that girls leaye high | 





remedy is to study more thoroughly, not in- 
crease the studies. 

Miss Johnson of the Framingham Normal 
School said the money question troubles the 
girls. 

Mrs. Howe of Boston wondered why the 
girls were too proud to take advantage of 
aid offered. 

Miss Johnson replied that girls were often 
oe to go work to repay aid given. 

Mr. Mayo said that women teachers 








EDUCATION OF THE EYE. 
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A HOUSE WITHOUT PICTURES LIKE | 
A BODY WITHOUT A SOUL. | 


| 





| 
HOME-MADE PICTURE-GALLERIES FOR THE | 


LITTLE ONES. | 


| 


| 





A writer in a Chicago paper says : 


Mats" 


- SAEED G Oi 
| in sympathy with the wife’s anguish as her 


the flowers out of existence. Its ess | 


and originality, with its delicate beauty, at | 
once possession of the fancy, and méKe | 
one long forthe littlesgem, A largeryen- | 

14n | 


graving, and a favorite subject with 
cameo-catte: its “ Aurora 
from the Sea.” is driving ipher cligriot, 
drawn by four horses surrounded by the 


Loves and Hours.~“It isa copy Guido's{ 


ing | maleg ‘and’ 38 females. » 
| blind persons in the State 







vet a Lzeawevale, bee = County. The 
number 0 4 peragns who 
structed in the i = 4 si 
is 207. The’number si 
from 8 in 1850, te 7 







1870 was 409, 
of whom 100 were under 20 years old. The 
institution has been in a prosperous con- 


celebrated pelasing, and is worth $30, un-| dition the last year. Music is made a 


framed ; but, should the choice rest between 
that and a half-dozen machine-made oil- 


specialty. ‘The girls are teughs sewing, 
knitting, and fancy work; the boys chiefly 


paintings after the omnibus-panel style, we| making brooms and cane-seating chairs. 


Opes: 


t very few would hesitate as to| Many who have been educated there have 


was better worth the money. In| been able, wholly or in part, to support 


bop 
ni 
@tt, Gnless one can afford reallygood oil- 
aintings, he 


| (IAB BETTER CONFINE HIMSELF 
fo en gs, peowogrerie or the best class 


of chromos, A ‘ ,..-pliotographed 
from a pigture by Carl Muiter, one of the 
Dusseldorf School, will find many admirers 
among those who like such subjects. Mil- 
FTaPenSt "overs," and” “ Black" 
Brunswicker,” are too well known to need 


} schools before completing the course. The comment ; but they make charming com- 


one’s 


husband goes forth to obey the call of duty. 
It is possible that Millais’ pictures may be 
open to the criticism which we often here 
in regard to them, that his women are too 
tall to be true to Nature; but their grace 
compensates for that defect, if defect it be. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM STATUES 
are numerous, and many of them are well 
known. They serve an execellent purpose 
as a teaching medium, acquainting the 
novice with many of the world-renowned 


| and priceless possessions of the Old World. 


But science was not content with this simple 
representation of these miracles of the sculp- 
tor’s art. What ordinary photographs are 
to the crudest wood-cut, 
PHOTO-RELIEFS 

are to the photograph proper. In these re- 
liefs, a coating of quicksilver is applied to 
the plate, which, we believe, is afterward 
removed. The statue stands out from the 
mirror-like surface, so fully rounded, so per- 


| fect in outline, the shadows falling so natu-| of 4 DP. Hendrickson 


fare instructed im various 


| themselves afterward. For next year, $20,- 
000 is asked fof current expenses, and $5,000 
| to build a brick barn. 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
This is well located at Delavan, Wal- 
; worth County; was founded as a private 
school, but adopted by the Legislature in 
1852..._Instruction is given by signs, the 
; manual alphabet, writing, and one class by 
| articulation. Two trades ape taught—cabi- 
| net-making and shoe-making—and the girls 
nine handi- 
| craft. The ordinary branches of an Eng- 
lish education are pursued. In the first 
| twenty years, there were 347 pupils—8 the 
| first year, and during the past year there 
| have been 176 in school—a number unduly 
| crowding the accommodations. In view of 
|the prospective increase of those needing 
| the culture of such an institution, an appro- 
priation is asked, by President A. L. Cha- 
| _ of Beloit, for the Trustees, and by the 
| Principal, of $35,000, $20,000 to be ex- 
| pended this year for an addition. The sum 
of 37,150 is asked for current expenses for 
| the ensuing year. The past year has been 
| one of health and general prosperity. 
} INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

This is located west of Waukesha, near 
| the railroad, and on Fox River, and is de- 
| signed as a place of confinement and in- 
| struction of vagrant, criminal, or incorrigi- 
| bly vicious boys between 8 and 16 years of 

age, Courts, down to Justices, having power 
to send boys till 21. Itis under the charge 
The whole number 


A house without pictures is like a body | "lly that one can scarcely believe that it is| who have been in the school-is 996. The 


without a soul ; blank, cold, and: repellant. 
You may put in it the costliest furniture | 
carpets into whose long, soft pile the foot} 
sinks as in a bed of moss ; upholstery of the 
richest description; and, if no picture greets 
you from its walls, no statue charms your 
eye, then it is like the inanimate clay, clad 
in the costliest of bridal-robes, but with no 
sympathetic light in the glazed eye, no 
throbbing pulse at the stiffened wrist, no 
warm breath moistening the faded lips. It 
may be a grand, gorgeous show-place, but it 
can never be a home. In contra-distinction, 
take the most simply-fitted-up cottage or 
suite of rooms, add a few well-chosen pic- 
tures, and there will be a warmth, a life, 
A SOUL, 

about it which your warehouse of costly 
furniture can never achieve. If ‘‘the labo- 
rer is worthy of his hire,” in any sense of the 
word, it most surely is in the person of the 
artist who gives us glimpses of scenery or 
hints of faces that are a joy forever to the 
fortunate possossor. 

It is only the few who can adorn their 
homes with exquisite landscapes, whose 
beauty seems almost priceless, or portraits of 
their friends, which, though bought with 
money, money could not buy again. Still 
there is 

80 MUCH CHEAP BEAUTY 
in the world, that crude, white walls, even 
though fresh from the kalsominer’s brush, 
utterly unembellished, need not long chill 
our hearts with their ghostly coldness. 
There is nothing, to an eye that has been 
trained to the least appreciation of color, 
that is so utterly void of interest, in reality 
so specially objectionable, as the blank white 
wall which disfigures so many houses, un- 
less it may be those which, under the name 
a tinted decoration, are daubed over with 
hideous, intense greens and purples, or 
sometimes a dirty chocolate. The yellow 
wash with which the man and the brother 
delighted to ornament his cabin, with possi- 
bly a certain sense of harmonious accord as 
regarded in connection with Chloe’s or Julius 
Ceesar’s complexions, was almost preferable. 
Walls of some faint, warm tint form a 
pleasing background for engravings or photo- 
graphs; while, in the gallery proper, hangings 


not a perfect miniature copy in marble that 
he is looking at. Thorwaldsen’s “ Night” 
and “Morning,” which have been worn 
threadbare in every species of art, and have 
been travestied in tapestry and bead-work, 
here gain a new beauty from the exquisite 
manner in which they are copied, the fidelity 
with which their really intrinsic beauty is 
preserved. They seem really the delicate, 
floating figures they are intended to be; and, 
unframed, are quite within the reach of even 
a very slender purse, costing only $7 a pair. 

Passing from these we come to 

THE CHROMOS, 

some of which are really wonderful in exe- 
cution. They are as little like the first crude 
attempts at imitating fine paintings as the 
old-fashioned Poonah painting was like 
o— art. It is all very well for Mrs. 

illionaire to shrug her shoulders and say 
‘‘cheap imitations,” when it is a chance 
whether she would know the difference 
were she not told, or did not gauge it by the 

rice demanded. At all events, if she does 

now the value of what she buys, and can 
appreciate it, then she is a fortunate woman; 
but she will not be likely to sneer at the less 
pecunious ones who are forced to be content 
with the mechanical copy. Twa Italian 
chromos—a copy of Raphael’s “ Cherubs,” 
and a piece entitled “Cupids Sharpenin 
Their rows,” are perfect of their kind. 
They cost $10 apiece. A cheaper American 
copy of each is sold as low as $4. Several 
of Bierstadt’s finest paintings have thus been 
reproduced, and introduced to the general 
public. 

A source of unfailing 

AMUSEMENT FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


{number last year was 362, of whom 281 
| were there, or out on leave Oct. 1. The 
| boys are classed in families, occupying six 
| different buildings, each under the charge 
| of a man and woman, and their treatment, 
| in all respects, is such as is calculated to ed- 
| wcate and train them into virtuous and in- 
| dustrious citizens. They are taught the 
| common branches of an English education 
in; four different departments, and are 
taught cane-seating, tailoring, knitting, shoe- 
making, em om on the farm, and other- 
wise. The following statistics are compiled 
from the report: 

ofa for atceny, 191 for incorrigibility, 8 for burg. 

»h eny, ‘or ty, 5 for * 
ia , 1 each for arson, and assaultand battery. 

average ages of previous years was 14.23, of 
las: year, 12.53. Altogether there have been com- 
mitted 65 16 years old, 26 17, 17 between 17 and 20. 
the law now commitments between 10 and 
16 years, Of other ages of those now there, 18 are 10, 
23 are 11, 37 12, 58 13, 63 14, 52 15. 

As to nationality, there were 290 born in America, 
219 of them in Wieconsin, 22 in New York, 14 in Iili- 
nois, 37 in foreign countries, 16 of themin Gommeng, 
9 in Canada, and 35 are unknown. The nts of 
were Americans, 68 Irish, 69 German, English, 12 
colored, 7 each French and Scotch, 43 wo. 


| 


OUR COLLEGES. 








| The Providence Jowrnal does not agree 
| with the New York Hvening Post in the 
| wholesale disparagement of a large propor- 
| tion of the colleges and universities of the 
| country, Some of them (says the Journal) 
might probably as well never have existed. 
But it is, after all, true of only a very few, 
that they have done no good whatever to 





| 





is also very easily provided by pasting pretty the country. It is very easy to disparage all 
wood-cuts on ordinary printing paper, and | education that is not of the highest kind, but 


then folding and stitching it into book-form 
Such a home-made picture-gallery often takes 
precedence of the finest collection of highly- 
colored, regularly-issued illustrated books. 
Let those who cannot afford picture-books 
in the quantity which at present seems ne- 
cessary to satisfy the juvenile craving after 
novelty, try it, and see how their efforts to 
please will be received. 





STATE EDUCATIONAL INSTUTI- 
TIONS IN WISCONSIN. 

Few States of like population and re- 

sources equal Wisconsin in the care taken 





of a dark shade are aminionty substituted, 


knows where to begin, what to recommend, 
or how to criticise 
LARGE ENGRAVINGS 


turally the finest and best. There is a clear- 
ness in the outline, a perfection in the ren- 
dering of the lights and shadows, which 
make the engraving really a fac-simile of 
the original, lacking only the coloring. 
Since the introduction of photography, that 
has, to a certain extent, superseded the cost- 
lier copper or steel-plate line-engravings, 
many of these are so finely executed as 
scarcely to be distinguished from the more 
expensive engravings. Copies of large and 
famous pictures have thus been placed with- 


these 
mention ‘‘ Shakes- 


esembles that of Fortunatus. Amon 
larger pictures we ma 
peare at the Court of Queen Elizabeth,” and 
* Raphael's Studio.” In much smaller sizes, 
but with a fancy delicate as Ariel's. are some 
pictures by Harmon, a French artist. One. 
called ‘‘ Aurora,” rep e Goddess 0! 
Morning sipping the honey-dew from a con- 
vulus-biossom ; while « still daintier bit 

in the same style is Autumn, who, with an 








extinguisher in her fingers, is quietly putting 


in the reach of those whose purse in no way | 


for classes bereft of reason, or deprived of 


which humanitarian ideas have controlled 


| the management of the State correctional 
| institutions. 
from valuable picturesare usually published | report of the State Board of Charities, and | not only academical and scientific, but also 
by subscription, and the first proofs are na- | the present year’s report Of the Secretary of| professional, education may be acquired. 


As gathered from last year’s 


la 
State, the 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE INSTITUTIONS 


| have been as follows: 
1873. Total. 








| Institute for the Blind........... $20,750 = $468,998 
| Iustitute for Deaf umb..... 28,600 466,438 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 22,000 Prey 
| State Insane Hospital. ... 85,822 (1,184,441 
| Northern Insane Hospital . 69,000 452,000 
| Industrial School .. .... - 64,500 486,906 
| State Prisom............. esse 45,735 961,420 
} Aggregate, ...+.... weeyees $336,307 $4,349,51 


Tbe appropriations to the above institu- 
‘tions In 1871 amounted to $48,356, in 1872 
| to $423,904—making a total in three years 
of $1,240,568; and the expenditure for last 
year for these institutions amounted to five- 
twelfths of tht whole expenditure from the 
general fund. 

The reports for the past year of all these 
institutions have been printed. 

INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

This is the oldest of the State institutions, 

having been established in 1850, and is finely 








| it is by mo means wise. The colleges of the 
United States, taken as a whole, have con- 
| tributed nobly to the promotion of Ameri- 
| can civilization. The education which they 
| have given has been suited to the wants of 

the people, and it has raised up, in nearly 

all parts of the country, a class of educated 

citizens, who carry with them, into every 
| sphere of life which they enter, the disci- 
| plined intelligence which they acquire at 
|.their respective colleges. The difference 
| between the graduates of one college and 
| those of another, provided they both be 
| good, is by no means 60 great as is some- 


As for the pictures themselves, there are | the use of their senses, or im the extent to| times represented. 
so many beautiful creations one scarcely | 


Nor is it any more just to designate Har- 
vard and Yale as the only places of educa- 
| tion which deserve to be called universities, 
| including under that name thosé at which 


| The restriction is altogether too narrow, and 
|it would seem to be made either without 
| any care at all, or with reference to some 
| particular purpose. The University of Vir- 
ginia and the University of Michigan, to 
; mention no others, in everything but age, 
| are as deserving of the name as either Yale 
|or Harvard. It may be true that in the 
| older parts of the country no more colleges 
are needed or will eyer be needed. But let 
be make the nee af those we Greedy a 
| Every year in the 0; evelopes 
| them new wants, ped ge mig new demands 
for their improvement, The colleges of the 
older States are all identified with local 
history, and there is not one of them which 
has not proved itself to well deserve the name 
it bears. The same may be said of many of 
those of later date, and in other parts of the 
country. They need only time and the aid 
of pu liberality, such as they are now so 
frequently receiving, to make them ali that 
the name of college was designed to ex- 
press. 
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.Education at its head. His annual report is 









COMPULSORY EDUCATION—ITS 
NECESSITY. 

The following report of Mr. Dexter A. 
Hawkins, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the New York City Council of 
Political Reform, will be read with interest : 

In a democratic republic like ours, where 
all political power resides in and springs 
from the le, where, to use the langu’ 
of Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘ the Govern tis 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” no subject can be presented to the 
citizens for their consideration more import- 
ant than the education of the youth. 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO FREE 

GOVERNMENT. 

Intelligence in the rulers is essential to 
good government; with us the rulers are 
voters, hence the necessity of fitting them by 
education to rule. With — voters 
our form of government is the best yet de- 
vised ; but with ignorant voters it is one of 
the worst. An intelligent people seek free- 
dom, and an ignorant one despotism, just as 
naturally and certainly as the needle points 
to the magnetic pole. 

The founders of our free institutions 250 
years ago saw this, and scarcely had they 
completed the log cabins for their families 
when they began the log school-house for 
the school and schoolmaster. } 

The school-house has spread, developed, 
and improved, from Maine to California, 
equally with the dwelling house. It is the! 
nursery of American citizens. 

THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 
LIBERTY. 

These three cardinal principles our fore- 
fathers never lost sight of, viz.: A free 
State, a free school, and a free church. 
Self-preservation imposes upon our Gov- 
ernment the duty of educating the people 
sufficiently to qualify them to exercise in- 
telligently the right of suffrage. Conscious 
of this, every free State established a sys- 
tem of free schools. 

So great and beneficent has been their in- 
fluence upon the people that the material 
prosperity, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, respect for law and obedience to it in 
each State, may be relatively measured and 
calculated by the condition of the free pub- 
lic schools. 

WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS 
DOING FOR EDUCATION. 

The National Government has already 
set aside for educational purposes 140,000, - 
000 acres of public land; and the question 
of devoting to education the whole pro- 
ceeds of the public lands still undisposed of 
is discussed. In the last Congress the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor ia the House 
of Representatives reported favorably a bill 
for this purpose, and after a careful debate 
and consideration it passed that body and 
‘was sent to the Senate. It has established a 


Bureau of Education as a ent part 
of the Government, with Pym wre y of 





one of the most interesting, instructive, val- 
uable and important documents that issues 
from the Goverument press. oe 
later and every school officer in the United 
States should study its contents and heed its 


MAGNITUDE OF THE &HOOL INTEREST. 
(1.}—Jn the Nation. 

We have in the United States over 
14,500,000 children of the school age; we ex- 
pend annually for schools over $95,000,000, 
which is equal to one-third of one per cent. 
of the value of the property, real and per- 
sonal, of the whole country, as returned by 
the last census; and we employ 221,000 
teachers. This is our standing army, and 
those are our raw recruits. Their arms are 
the pen and the slate-pencil; their muni- 
tions of war, the text-books ; their forts and 
arsenals, the school-houses ; and the enemy 
they are enlisted to conquer, ignorance and 
bigotry. Through the munificence of the 
Government, the finest building that springs 
up in every village” in our new States and 

erritories is the public school-house. Like 
the light of heaven and the water of the 
earth, it is open and free alike to rich and 
poor ; 


(2.)}—In the State of New York. 

In the State of New York we have 1,500,- 
000 school children, 28,000 school teachers, 
12,000 school-houses, and 1,000,000 volumes 
of books in the school district libraries. 


NEW 


millions of property and no children in the 
public schools, like true-hearted American 


citizens, pay the school taxes that 
educate the sons and hters of thou- 
sends of laborers who have no proper- 


to be = ath eer] bi - 

e greatest w an e est honors 
and offices in this broad are within 
the reach of the sons of the humblest work- 
man. 

THE PROPERTY SHOULD EDUCATE THE 

CHILDREN, 

The American doctrine is, that ‘‘ the 
property of the State shall educate the 
children of the State.” This 

ually the rich and the poor. It decreases 
crime, reduces taxes, improves labor, in- 
creases the value of property, and elevates 
the whole community. One of the first 
and decisive questions asked in seeking a 

rmanent location for one’s family, is, 

at are the means provided for education? 
A village, town, or State, with good free 
schools, is the resort of families ; without 
them it is the home of criminals. 

In this city it costs more to support Police 
and Police Courts to restrain and punish a 
few thousand criminals, nearly all of whom 
became such from want of education, than 
to educate our 230,000 children. 

CRIME THE CONSEQUENCE OF IGNORANCE. 

“In France, from 1867 to 1869, one-half the 
inhabitants could neither read nor write ; 
and this one-half furnished ninety-five per 
cent. of the persons arrested for crime, and 
eighty-seven per cent. of those eonvicted. 
In other words, an ignorant person, on the 
average, committed seven times the number 
of crimes that one not ignorant did. 

In the six New England States of our own 
country only seven per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants above the age of ten years can neither 
read nor write, yet eighty per cent. of the 
crime in those States is committed by this 
small minority ; in other words, a person 
there without education commits fifty-three 
times as many crimes as one with educa- 
tion. 

In New York and Pennsylvania an igno- 
rant person commits on the average seven 
times the number of crimes that one who 
can read and write commits, and in the 
United States the illiterate person commits 
ten times the number of crimes that the 
educated one does. 

The above facts are derived from official 
statistics. 

THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF CRIME. 

We may have engpoess that it is the 
churches rather than the schools that prevent 
people from becoming criminals, but the 
facts, indicated by statistics collected by 
Government, show the contrary. 

The Kingdom of Bavaria examined this 
question in 1870. In Upper Bavaria there 
were 15 churches and 544 school-houses to 
each 1,000 buildings, and 667 crimes to each 
100,000 inhabitants. In = Franconia 
the ratio was 5 churches, 7 school-houses 
and 444 crimes. In Lower Bavaria the ratio 
was 10 churches and 444 school-houses and 
870 crimes, In the Palatinate, the ratio was 
4 churches, 11 school-houses, and only 425 
crimes, or less than one-half. In the Lower 
Palatinate, the ratio was 11 churches, 6 
school-houses, and 690 crimes, while in 
Lower Franconia, the ratio was 5 churches, 
10 school-houses, and only 384 crimes. 

* Tabulated for clearness of comparison, it 
is as follows: 


the free school, 


Per 

, 100,000 

-—Per 1,000 Buildings. Souls. 

vB = x" wen a. Cine, 
pper Bavaria......... i 

ipper Franconia ..... 7 44 

Lower Bavaria ........ ” 4 870 

The Palatinate........ 4 ll 4 

Lower Palatinate...... 11 6 690 

Lower Franconia... ... 5 10 384 


In short, it seems that crime decreases 
almost in the same ratio that schools in- 
crease, while more or less churches seem in 
Bavaria to produce very little effect upon it. 

Those unerring guides of the statesman— 
statistics—demonstrate that the most eco- 
nomical, effective, and powerful preventive 
of crime is the free common school. Uni- 
versal education tends to universal morality. 

THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF PAU- 

PERISM. 

An examination of the statistics of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and of the different 
countries of Europe, indicates that, other 
things being equal, pauperism is in the in- 
verse ratio of the education of the mass of 
the people ; that is, as education increases 


The school property of the State is worth | paw decreases, and as education de- 
000,000, ana we are expending $2,000,-| creases pauperism increases. The same rule 
a year to add to it and improve it. The| holds good in our country. 


law in the State of New York require us to 
raise annually, one and one-quarter of a mill 


tax upon each dollar of valuation of taxable 
roperty, for the su of the free schools. 
This amounts to ,000. But so fully is 


the value of the schools appreciated that the 
goorte voluntarily tax themselves annuall 

‘our times this amount, making the whole 
sum spent upon schools in this State 
$10,000,000 a year. 

This is called the “Empire State.” So 
long as we continue this liberal policy of 
education for the whole people it will re- 
main such. 

The wane ge Bw railroad interest, 
the sp oywerere: terest, important as 
they are to mate’ 
compared with the 
and a half of youth. 

(3.)}—In the City of New York. 

The City of New York had, last year, 

over ryan te La ranma It em- 

teachers, expended u 

— pe Sa $3,300,000. The citizen, 

owever humble, has only to send his child 

to the rey school, Government fur- 
nishes there, free of cost, an educa 

warmed and lighted, the best text- 

and apparatus, and the most skillful 


progress, are yet small | perism 
ucation of fy million 





Stewart and Astor, with their hundred 


Taking the three States of Pennsylvani 
Ohio, and Illinois, for illustration, we fin 
that of the illiterate persons one in ten is a 
pauper, while of the rest of the ulation 
only one in 300 is a pauper. In other words, 
a given number of persons suffered to grow 
up in ignorance ish, on the average, 
thirty times as many paupers as the same 
persons would if requ’ to 
education as.our free public 


EDUCATION, THEN, SHOULD BE’ COMPULSORY. 

and . by extirpati — f 
een e ng cause 0! 

each, to ignorance. An educated citi- 
is of more value to himself, to societ 


to the ary than an ignorant one.” 
cove! 
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He can do more and better work, from 
the street-scavenger up to the most skilled 
mechanic, with the same expenditure of 
time and force, from the mere fact of pos- 
sessing knowledge. 

A well-educated commonwealth, however 
narrow its borders, or poor its soil, soon be- 
comes rich and powerful; while an igno- 
rant one, even under the happiest circum- 
stances, of land and sky, falls a prey to an- 
archy, poverty, and despo! 

Government is making ample provision 
for the secular education of all. Has it not 
a right, then, to require all to be educated, 
either in the public schools at public ex- 
pense, or in the private schools at private 
expense? We think it has, and that secular 
education sufficient for the common affairs 
of every-day life, and to enable the citizen 
to vote with intelligence, should be com- 
pulsory, 

Prussia and many other German States 
have tried it for years, with the happiest re- 
sults. It is her vigorous system of com- 
pulsory education that in sixty years has 
raised her from a bankrupt and conquered 
petty kingdom to the ruling empire of Eu- 
rope, and made her the seat and home of 
intelligence, industry and wealth. Boston 
has had such a law for twenty years, and in 
the last ten they have reduced truancy from 
school sixty percent. New 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Michigan 
have now adopted it. England has given 
her school boards power to adopt it, and in 
London they have. The effect is to increase 
the attendance at school, and decrease the 
number of juvenile delinquents. The time 


has arrived to try the experiment in the | 


cities of our State, at least, if not in the 
whole State. This will cause every child to 
enjoy the benefits of the public school, or 
of some private school. 

Wherever compulsory attendance has 
been tried long enough to determine its ef. 
fect, the result has been so satisfactory that 
it has become a fixed and settled policy. 
Prussia, Saxony, and democratic Switzer- 
land testify to its excellence. It isin har- 
mony with the true spirit of a democratic 
republic to require every citizen to qualify 
himself for the right of suffrage and for 
earning an independent living. 

The rey who furnish the money to 
educate all the people have a right to re- 
quire that all shall be educated, in order 
that crime and pauperism, and the public 
burdens caused by the same, may be reduced 
to a minimum, and the ballot wielded only 
by intelligent voters. 

The ballot in the hands of a corrupt and 
ignorant populace is the torch of the politi- 
calincendiary; but with an intelligent peo- 
ple is the bulwark of liberty. 


“ An ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure.” 


It costs far less to prevent crime, pauper- 
ism, and civil commotions, by educating the 
whole people, than it does to punish crimi- 
nals, support paupers, and maintain ar- 
mies to repress an ignorant and vicious 
population. 

e ave daily attendance in this State 
upon the public schools during the school 
year is oaty about one-third of the whole 
school population ; and upon all schools, 
public and private, is only about one-half. 

e class most in need of school training 
seldom attend school at all, to wit, those 
whose parents through ignorance, poverty, 
avarice or crime, give them little or no home 
education. This class can be reached only 
by the aid of a compulsory and searching 
statute Every other remedy has been 
tried, without curing the disease. 

By a judicious law, firmly but kindly en- 
forced, compelling attendance during school 
hours upon some school, either public or 
private, the streets of our large cities could 
be cleared of the thousands of youthful va- 


grants from whose ranks now our army of 


criminals is almost entirely recruited. Such 
a law in a single generation would work a 
moral and intellectual reformation and _re- 
generation of our criminal and pauper 
classes,and save millions of money in ,the 
Departments of Police, Charities and Cor- 
rections, and largely increase the wealth, in- 
fluence, and producing power of the State. 
The wisdom of developing and perfect- 
ing our free schools is admitted by the 
great majority of the community. A small 
minority oppose them on the und that 
their religion is not specially and authorita- 
tively taught therein. 
OUR GOVERNMENT CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT 
TEACH RELIGION. 


Our Government cannot give religious 
education ; because, while protecting each 
citizen in the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
own religion, as a sacred matter between 
him and his Maker, and thus tolerating all 
religions, it has none of its own, and cannot 
faver any sect, or denominativn, or class. 

The whole letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as well as of 
the several States, prohibits the establish- 
ment either directly or indirectly of a State 
religion, or the showing any favor or giving 
any protection, privileges, or financial sup- 
port to one religious sect more than to 
another. Protection to all equally, but 
support to none, is, on this point, the 
o ic law of America. 

f the churches would not interfere with 
the Government's secular education, but 
would devote the whole of their strength to 
fins: in their own places and manner, re- 

gious education, they and the Govern- 


ment, th w in different spheres 
and in t would act in 
entire harmony, and w in the end pro- 


duce the best possible general result. By 
py ne ey ey ep tee 
de vernment on SMe ons 
the religious element. 2 — 
BUT ONE SECT OPPOSED TO FREE SCHOOLS. 


This doctrine of free, non-sec- 





American 
tarian schools is substantially accepted and 


Hampshire, | 
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adopted by all religious sects save one. That 
one, however, is large, enthusiastic, well 

drilled, and ably and powerfully led; and 
though its members are chiefly of foreign 
birth, yet, having become citizens, they are 
entitled to the same voice and rights and 
—_ as natives are in this matter. The 
eader of this sect, though a foreign ruler, 
has ordered the destruction of our free, non- 
sectarian system of popular education, and 
| the substitution of his own system of church 
or parochial schools, that is, schools whose 
text-books and teachers are selected, ap- 
pointed, and controlled by the Church 
though the State may be permitted to pay 
all the bills. In the City of New York, 
| through State and municipal legislation, the 
| following amounts of money were obtained 
| in the last five years from the public treasury 
| for sectarian institutions, such as churches, 
| church schools, and church charities, viz : 





mote and develop that, and every depart- 
ment of industry and intelligence will 
flourish like a tree well watered and nourish- 
ed at its roots. Destroy the common school, 
and ignorance, poverty, despotism, and 
bigotry will soon pervade the whole land. 

Generalizations drawn like the above from 
the official statistics of 25,000,000 of people, 
are unerring guides, They settle the ques- 
tion as to the comparative excellence of the 
two systems of education. They are intel- 
lectual, industrial, and moral beacons, that 
direct with certainty and safety the states- 
man and the philanthropist. They point out 
unmistakably to the legislator the duty of 
enacting a law requiring attendance upon 
schools, during the school age and the school 
terms, of all the children in the State, unless 
legally, and for good and sufficient reasons, 
temporarily excused. 

The preservation of free government ree 





Of which | quires this. Protection of society against 

f= SioGas . pauperism and crime demand it. The ma- 
Sect Receive wry ax . ¢ 7 a > 

| 1800 767,815 $051,191 | rial development of our ¢ ountry calls for 
| 1870 861,326 711.496 | it. The success and happiness in life of the 
| 1971 634,088 552,718 | children of the poor, the ignorant, and the 
| Blears 419.549 252,110 ioe os epee dee ey r 
a. soaase 306 193 | Vicious, can be secured only by such a 
| — ——. | Ratute, 
} Total, Syears.. .......§3,017,382 $2,473,048 Your Committee recommend the passage 


| If this is a better system than ours wi 


| should adopt it, for we want the best ; but 


| of the following resolution: 
| Resolved, That the Legislature should enact a law 





te ¢ -orse. we sho “ject i | authorizing and empowering the school boards in 

if it is a Worse, We he uld reject it each city, town, and > orporated village to require 
| in . , SYSTEM PRODUCES MORE IL-/ the attendance at some @chool, public or private, 
THE F AB yoann - —_ “— , “ - . . . «| during the school terms and the school hours of each 
LITERATES, PAUPERS, AND CRIMINALS} dey. of all children between the ages of etght and 

| THAN OURS. fifteen years, unless for good and sufficient reason 


| It has been tried for centuries, and in 


|some countries, as Italy and Spain, under 
jthe most favorable auspices, for there this 
sect has had despotic power, both civil and 
religious, and so could carry its system out 
to its highest perfection. 

What, then, are its fruits ? 
its necessary and inevitable fruits? py its 
fruits it should be judged. They are as 
follows : 

1. A highly educated few; but among the 
masses general ignorance instead of general 
enlightenment. 
| 2 A low grade of morality. 
| 8, A large pauper and criminal class. 

4. A tendency to despotism and to official 
selfishness and corruption 

5. A lack of national progress and develop 
ment. 

These statements are made, first from a 
ersonal knowledge of the facts, gained by 
investigation in those countries—having 
visited them before they rejected that sys 
tem, for the purpose of studying this very 
question; and, secondly, they are made 
from a careful analysis of official statistics 

The fruits of the two systems also exist 
side by side in our own country. 

There are with us 5,500,000 of foreign 
born inhabitants, the greater portion of 
whom came from countries, as Ireland and 
England, for example, that have the paro- 
chial or church system of schools ; hence, 
they may justly be taken, intellectually and 
morally, as the fair average product of that 
method of education. 

Of these, the illiterates above the age of 
ten are fourteen per cent. of the whole 
number; the paupers are four and one- 


_ 


six-tenths per cent. 

While, on the other hand, in the twenty 
one of our States having the American 
system of non-sectarian free public schools 
there is a native population of 20,000,000 
This native population has been educated 
in this system of schools, and in like manner 
may be justly taken, intellectually and 
morally, as the fair average product of this 
method of education. 

Of these, the illiterates above the age of 
ten are only three and a-half per cent. of the 
whole number ; the paupers only one and 
seven-tenths per cent., and the criminals 
only three-fourths of one per cent. 

In other words, from every ten thousand 
inhabitants the parochial or church system 


and one hundred and sixty criminals ; 
while the non-sectarian free public school 
system turns out only three hundred and 
fifty illiterates, one hundred and seventy 
paupers, and seventy-five criminals 
we take Massaehusetts by itself, which has 
the type or model of our free public school 
system, with its 1,104,032 native inhabi 
tants, the number is still less, viz., seventy 
one illiterates, forty-nine paupers, 
eleven criminals. 

Inhab 


Iiliter- Pau- Crim- 


ates, pers. inals. 
Parochial schoo! system 1,400 410 
Public school system in 


twenty-one States.... 350 170 5 to the 10,000 
Public schoo! system in 
assachusetts.... .. 1 «# 


That is, we are asked by 
who have come here and joined us, and 
whose zeal and energy, if rightly directed, 
will be of great service both to themselves 
and the country, to abolish our own well- 
tried system of education and adopt the one 
to which they, in their former homes, be- 
came accustomed, though that one, on the 
average, produces four times as many illit- 
erates, two and a half times as many pau- 
pers, and more than twice as many crim- 
inals as ours. Or, if we take Massachusetts 
as a fair sample of our system, we are asked 
to adopt one that will give society twenty 
times as many illiterates, eight times as 
many paupers, and fourteen times as many 
criminals. 

We cannot do this, and when they come 
to understand rv g! the faets they 
will not wish us todo it, for the welfare of 
their children is just as dear to them as that 
of ours is to us, and they, equally with us, 
desire to diminish ignorance, 


inte! t, , powerful and ’ 

Thewhole future deer country wd tes 
very existence of our free government is 
wrapped up in the common school, Pro- 





We may Say) 


body yet 


been so insane as to put chik 


tenth per cent., and the criminals one and | : : y \ 
| have outgrown is phonics, or fonicks, as the 





temporarily excused 
New Yor, Dec. 30, 1878. 
Dexter A. Hawkins, 
Chairman of Committee on Education of the 
New York City Council of Political Reform 
i E 
WHAT DEPTHS OF NONSENSE WE 


WADE THROUGH. 
Mr. Mahony will be the death of some- 
His Chicago Teacher cuts like a 
two-edged sword. Hear this: 

It is appalling to think what depths of 
nonsense we have waded through during 
the last decade of educational revival in this 
country. We are not yet recovered from 
all our educational eruptions, but it is con- 
soling to think that we are convalescent 
We had calisthenics once ; we had it bad. 
Knowing now that those forced physical 
exercises are injurious, as the action of any 
organ under improper circumstances js in- 
jurious, we wonder how people could have 

= through a 
spiritless routine of aimless motions. We 
have been foolish in our day ; we have had 
on the gloves; we have gone through the 
folly of fencing. But we ure proud to say 
that we never led a roomfull of children 
in physical exercises; we never made our- 
selves ridiculous before our pupils by spar- 
ring at space, or striking immensity below 
the belt. The best medical authorities 
state that the physical exercises of our 
schools are not only useless for health, but 
positively injurious to it. It is gradually 
dawning upon people that exercise, to 
be beneficial, must be exuberant, sponta 
neous, voluntary, self-suggested. So much 
for physical exercises, 

The second species of felly which we 


science is more appropriately designated. 
It was the plan some time ago to indicate 
the pronunciation of words by means of 
alphabetical equivalents and arbitrary marks 
whose appearance were enough to frighten 
the Danes. For example, the word exactly 
according to the phonetic fools, would ap- 
pear as eggeaktiee, Other words would ap- 
pear in masks still more grotesque, but the 
resources of our printing-house are not suf- 
ficient to represent them. Suflice it to say 
that the frightful appearance of fonick follies 
in the English language, which the written 
work of our pupils presented, put so many 
of them into spasms and convulsions, and 
brought on the pickets in so many cases, 


of education turns out fourteen hundred | that the experiment was given up as a phil- 
illiterates, four hundred and ten paupers | osophical but injudicious undertaking 
, : 


But 
the written phonetics was innocuous com- 
pared with the oral phonics which our 
teachers were compelled to indulge in by 


| the command of the reigning powers. Wit 
Or if | explosive utterances of oh / ah / 00! aw ! 


r 
ow ! 
awow | eeawow | eeawowawugh / the teachers 
made themselves so conspicuous on the 
streets that they were arrested on every cor- 


| ner by a druggist’s clerk, who gallantly of- 
and | fered them a seidlitz powder to settle their 
j stomach. We do not now phonick so much 


as we phonicked phormerly. The truth is 


itants, | that phonic analysis, as an aid to pronunci- 
160 to the 10,000 | ation, is simply a waste of time. 


we wish to teach a child a certain 


|} sound, the best plan is to make him repeat 
11 to the 10,000} a number of words in which that sound is 
these friends | an essential element 


If a child says dis in- 
stead of this, let him be ordered to say those, 
these, them, that, there, then, thy, beneath, bee 
queath, etc., till he catches the proper sound 
A child is hindered in acquiring an elegant 
pronunciation by the explosive efforts of 
phonic analysis. If this be doubted, let any 
one try the analysis of the word earth, and 
note into what absurdities the experiment 
will lead. Phonics is good to strengthen 
the abdominal muscles, and that’s all it's 

x1 for. In the matter of phonics, pray 
et us have peace. 

a 

Tae Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Bloomington, in 
the closing week of the year. The report 
of the proceedings has not reached us up 
to the time of putting this week's ScHooL 
JOURNAL to press, but we hear that the at- 
tendance was large, and the papers and dis- 


. | cussions lively and vigorous. 


a 

A youne lady in Evansville, Ind., was 

saved from the vengeance of a discarded 

lover ky her corsets, which turned the fatal 
bullet aside. 
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JUST ADDED TO THE CITY LIST. 


The following New Books have just been added to 
haw BS Sorriy List, and can now be had at the 


THE 


NEW GRADED READERS :|~ 


A Mow Series, tally and hantoomely ee. surpas- 
rs 
cheapness, complete in 5 books. viz. : 





Pages. Price. 
FIRST READER ...-- 64 -. 285e. 
SECOND READER....124 -- 40¢. 
THIRD READER -....160 -- 50c, 
FOURTH READER... 240 70 c. 
FIFTH READEBR..-.-- 336 $1. 20¢ 


«*. These books should certainly be examined in all 
eases where a change of Readers is contemplated. 


pyINTor’ 8 WORD BOOK OF SPELLING. Oral and 
Written. Designed to attain practical results in the ac- 
quisition = Re ordinary English vocabulary, and te 
serve as ntroduction to word analysis. By Prof. 
WILLiaM Swinson, A.M. 154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


swinros" 8 won FAIMES, {Being the complet 
nok of the ies.” ] A yore 
Price 20 c. 


wee in Oral and written Spelling. 96 pages. 

We shall be pleased to fend a sample set of the Word- 
Book Series. comprising the “ Word Analysis,” “ Word- 
Book” and “ Word-Primer,” if desired for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 


The newly revised 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. 
SPENCERIAN TRACING BOOKS. 
SPENCERIAN SHORTER COURSE. 


IWISON, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & Co., 


138 & 140 Crand St., N.Y. 





> T. BARNUM'S 


GREAT SHOW. AT THE RINK. 
GREAT SHOW, | AT THS RINK. 
GREAT SHOW. AT THE RINK. 
GREAT SHOW, AT THE RINK, 


GRAND RE-OPENING FOR THE HOLIDAY 8EA- 
ON. THE ONLY BUILDING IN NEW YORK LARGE 
BNOUGH TO ACCOMMODATE THE THOUSANDS 
WHO THRONG THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, OR 
THAT PERMITS THE EXHIBITION OF THE FIVE 
BUNDRED CAGED ANIMALS AND INNUMERABLE 
CURIOSITIES OF THE VAST MENAGERIE AND 
MUSEUM. THE LEADING ARTISTS—MALE AND 
FEMALE—WITH PROMINENT TALENT FROM 
ABROAD, IN THE GREAT DOUBLE RING CIRCUS 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 O'ULOCK. THE MAMMOTH 
BUILDING COMFORTABLY HEATED BY A PER- 
FECT SYSTEM OF STEAM PIPE. OPEN FROM 
129 M. TO 10 P. M. ADMISSION TO ALL 50 CENTS; 
CHILDREN UNDER 9 YEARS, 2 OKNTS 





S. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col 
ege, 905 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education. 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un- 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 


A. 5. BARNES & COMPANY, 


National Text-Book 
PUBLISHERS. 
1 and 19 WILLIAM 8T., New York. 
113.and 115 STATE 8T., Chicago. 
Bend for Educational Catalogue. 





BATES FOR ADVERTISING 
IN THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


One time, 20 cts. per line. 

Two times, 17 ota. per line cach time. 

Five times or over, 15 ota. per line each time. 
Thirteen times (3 months) 12 cts. per line cach time. 
Twenty-six times (6 months), 10 cts. per line each tim 
One year, 8 cts. per line each time, 

General Information (5th page) one time,40 ota, per iam 
Two times and over, 35 ets. per line each time, 
Thirteen times (3 months) 30 cts. per line each time 
Twenty-six times (6 months), 25 cts. per line each time. 
Fifty-two times (1 year), 20 cta, per line, 

No cute or large display type inserted in General la 
formation. 

Advertisers are requested to send in their orders a8 
early as Wednesday of each week. iu order to secuse 
thetr insertion. 

Adslraas all communications on business to the off @ 
of the NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


23 Park Row, New York 


“COLD PENS.” 


FOLEY'S OELEBRATED GOLD PEN 
AND PENOILS. 


_ No. a Astor House, New York. 








EALED FAQPORALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY 
the Schoo! atees of the Kighteenth ~ a a the 
hall of the. bom gy ot Education, corner of Grand a 
Elm streets, until Monday, the t2th day © i Sanuary Be 
and until 3 o'clock P. M. on said day, for additions to the 
steain heating pores in Grammer "Se hool No. 40 o 
Seaaciies earie erec cancer 
ions may be coon ¢ office of the engineer, 
No. \46 Grand street, third floor. 
Two Arcee iis and approved sureties will be required 
the suevessful bidder 
The names of parties offering proposals must be ta- 
derma: om the outside of the envelope containing the 


PRT ‘rustees reserve the right to reject any or all of 
on = ofterta JOHN F. TROW 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND EXCHANGES. 
Hereafter we shall have no clubbing rates 
with other pericdicals, 











PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Coincident with the general discussion 
going forward in England and the United 
States, in regard to systems of public edu- 
cation, is a revival of the old question of 
Public versus Private Schools. On this ques- 
tion there has been and probablyalways will 
bea wide diversity of opinion; and,inesmuch, 
as there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides, we suppose the controversy will re- 
main open for an unlimited time to come. 
Nevertheless, the advocates of the Public 
School are multiplying so rapidly that, if 
there be weight in numbers or force in pub- 
lic opinion, the ultimate issue cannot be re- 
garded as doubtful. Eminent gentlemen, 
like Mr. Gerrit Smith, may thunder against 
the theory and practice of popular instruc- 
tion, contending that the State shall make no 
provision for the training of its young, 
and that each parent should be left with 
full liberty to educate his children 
or to suffer them to grow up in ignorance 
and to drift towards crime—and great 
thinkers like Mr. Herbert Spencer may con- 
tinue to denounce the current methods of 
education, thereby proving that the absurd- 
ities of some of the old schools of philos- 
ophy are continued in the new. But the 
fact remains that the great men of the in- 
telligent communities of the world are 
beginning to give very serious attention to 
the actual results of national education, 
caring little for theories unsustained by 
practical tests, and careless of precedents 
which met the wants of men ina duller age. 
It is the most conclusive proof of the 
growth of this healthy public sentiment 
that the nations in which education is the 
freest are the nations most advanced in 
all the arts of human.life—the nations 
that lead the world, and themselves 
undergo a steady and wonderful pro- 
cess of development. Free schools in 
the United States have made this country 
what itis. A similar system has given the 
German his commanding place in Europe, 
and the Swiss the intelligent courage and 
the indomitable energy ‘which have secured 
him the freedom of centuries. And now 
the older countries of the East are beginning 
to understand this secret of national power, 
and are alert te observe and follow the cus- 
toms of the time. Popular education, in 
brief, is the watchword of modern progress. 

Nor is the private school deprived of its 
honorable share in this rapid development 
of national thought and power, On the 
contrary, every community in which the 
free school] is amply supported is also the 
community in which the system of private 
education flourishes—as in our great 
cities, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chicago, and a dozen 
others, and in the larger towns of Germany. 
The two systems grow by helping each 





uses, Neither can be dispensed with. But 
the point of difference between them lies in 
‘|the freedom of the one and the narrow 
| scope of the other; and it is this difference 


| which gives the former the advantage in the | 


long run. The public school, supported by | 
| a tax upon the wholé people, represents the 
Ie hole country—the private school, repre- 
senting only individual interests, barred in 
| by restrictions and obligations which are 


————— | often too difficult and too costly for general | jfer these 


| utility, would but poorly fulfill the function | 
3| of public educators if they were all that the 
8 | public had to depend upon. The enter- 
prising teachers, male and female, who 
have made lionorable records for them- 
selves in the cdnduct of private . educa- 
tional enterprises, are entitled to all the 
credit and all the emoluments they re- 
ceive, and they are daily doing a useful 
work—but we. decidedly object to the de- 


share inthe State or local appropriations 
for educational purposes. We believe that 
no private school should receive any part of 
the general fund raised‘by taxation, with the 
exception of those which are intended for 
the care of the crippled, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the feeble-minded, or other 
classes.of the unfortunate who cannot enter 





ought not to be diverted from the uses origi- | words 


other, and both will continue to have their | 


mands often made on their behalf for a 


our publie schools, Our public school funds 


nally intended ; and now that the Legisla- 
ture of this State is in session, we hope to 
see this subject revived, and the arguments 
for and against the appropriation of public 
moneys for private use carefully weighed. 





A PRACTICAL SOLUTION. 


the Board of Education of the City of Chi- 
cago on the subject of corporal punishment 
in the public schools. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Richberg, a member of the Board, offered a 
resolution providing for the abolition of the 
rod. The resolution was referred to a Com- 
mittee who reported in its favor—declar- 
ing that, ‘‘ with the exception of a few iso- 
lated cases, corporal punishment has been 
practically abolished ; that the Superinten- 
dent has faithfully labored to that end, that | 
there should be none in our schools, and bis | 
instructions to the teachers have been uni- 
formly to this effect ; yet when it has been 
found necessary to call a certain teacher to 
an account for inflicting corporal punish- 
ment, he shielded himself by saying that | 
the Board had no rule upon the subject.” | 
The Committee believe that in this, as in 
other matters, there should be no misunder- 
standing, and recommended that the follow- 
ing be added to and be a part of the rules of 
the Board: ‘‘ Teachers shall in no case in- 
flict corporal punishment in the public 
school of the City of Chicago.” 

The presentation of this report was the 
signal for a sharp debate, in the course of 
which School Inspector Goggin said that 
his own personal observation among the 
schools had led him to believe that among 
the worst boys, who had supposed that the 
resolution was passed abolishing corporal 
punishment, it had produced a very baneful 
effect. They had grown riotous and inso- 
lent already, and defied the teachers. He 
wanted to know what effect moral suasion 
would have upon the little ruffians from 6 
to 15 years of age who were perpetually in 
the police courts and similar public institu- 
tions. 

Inspector Hambleton said an efficient 
teacher of one of the North Side schools, 
who had been there for years, said that 
since the excitement about the Broomell 
case one-third of her time was now occupied 
in keeping the children quiet. He thought 
the number of suspensions that had been 
necessitated had greatly injured the schools. 
In some of them the prevention of corporal 
punishment had been most disastrous; the 
parents complained of their children being 
sent home, and desired that they be 
punished. 

Finally, the report of the Committee and 
its accompanying Rule were rejected by the 
Board—the majority thereby declaring that 
corporal punishment is necessary to pre- 
serve discipline. This decision will go a 
long way towards the settlement of the 





son that the moral suasion experiment has 
had a full (and unsatisfactory) trial in Chi- 
cago. 





Is IT RIGHT TO POISON SCHOOL 
CHILDREN ? 


This is a startling question—but it is not 
more startling than the fact revealed by 
the statement which we publish in this 
| week’s issue of Taz Scnoon JourNAL. The 
{sanitary reforms required to put some of 
|the school-buildings in this city in good 
condition are set forth by the reporters of 
the World,and by Dr. Endemann, with a 
| degree of force which must command atten- 
tion. When teachers sit in drafts, or are 
| frozen at‘one extremity and superheated at 
the other ; when thousand children in a 
single building are half-smothered by 
| poisonous exhalations, or thrown into 
|& feverish state by the lack of fresh 
air—when out-houses are left to breed 
| nuisances—and when school officers suf- 
things to occur year. after 
| year until disease runs riot, and death steps 


in—it is full time for the exposure that has 
been made. We hope that every parent, 


and every teacher, will read the s story that 
is now made public, and that the honest in- 
dignation of a community which has paid 
liberally for bad management, will produce | ™ 
the needed change. 
tion is responsible for much of this sin 
agiinst reason, common sense and common 
honesty. Its members will be held. to strict 
account for any further neglect. New York 
is proud of its public schools, It will insist 
that these Schools shall cease to be pest- 
holes. The battle has only just begun. 





WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 








‘ ba ny mone we lorena’ Sn of feoehds dur- 
en or 1D PI é have learned 

the aed tional tones, —_— a 4 the 
ie ow fauene having sbetiee the 

commence when. chil- 


A lively conflict has just taken place in | secu 


| denounces everybody and everything, and 


| Should be enabled to greatly improve the 


pendiig controversy—especially for the rea- | ciosea, 


Our Board of Educa- } 


dren enter school ; that adding and b 
1's should commence in the lowest class, after 

are able to construct ‘all the 
that children can learn to sing 
as they learn to 
aawing 4 _ as 
iy any other 
in which it tis not ne- 
cessary, no condition in life in wet *% is not avail- 
able; that ae in the mann : of the teacher 

cular ¥~ 


tables Ginanstees s, 


HARPHR'S 
Language Series. 


resentative of our new school of Edu- 
1 thors.”°—New York Educational 





more than g ing 

that wieites examinations are the best means of 
ri ; that henics is injurious, 
; that the teacher is not bound to 
change character red in the bone, to root out faults 
of congenial a faults implanted by social 
relations, or false religious teachi over which the 
teacher has no control. In fact we haye learned that 
the teacher can do much, but cannot do everything. 
—Ohicago Teacher. 


The Teacher puts the case neatly—but it 
omits one or two.points. One of these 
points is, that we have learned to distrust 
the sledge-hammer style of argument, which 





fails to recognize the fact that some mis- 
taken people are honest in their convictions. 

Another point is, that the teacher’s work is 
| made very much more difficult when there 
| is no-home training of the child. To which 
it may be added that “ we have learned ” to 
like sharp-witted writers—and that our only 
lament is that they are not always as reason- 
able as they are witty. 





TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW YORK. 


We again appeal to you to incredse our 
subscription list. If every teacher would 
subscribe and endeavor to induce their 
friends to add their names to our list, we 


contents of Tue JourNnAL. A tithe of the 
increase of salary received by each teacher 
during the past year and a half—and nearly 
every teacher will admit that the increase was 
largely, if not wholly due to the efforts of 
Tre JovurNaL—would be more than suffi- 
cient to pay for Tae Journat for the'term 
of their natural lives. 

Tue Row. or Merir.—Many teachers 
have remonstrated against the discontinu- 
ance of the publication of the Roll of 
Merit in the columns of the JourNAL ; and 
having given good reasons for their protests, 
we are inclined to effect a compromise, viz : 
We shall hereafter publish the Merit Roll if 
only one or two names in each class is sent 
to us. Under the original arrangement, 
numbers of teachers sent us the names 
of nearly their whole classes, which re- 
quired more space than we could afford. 








THE GIFT BY GRAND-DUKE ALEXIS 
TO MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

At the last meeting of the Regents of the 
Michigan University, President Angell read 
the following letter, which came to him ac- 
companied by a gift of books from the 
Grand-Duke Alexis to the University : 

WINTER Parace, 
Sr. Psrerssure, Oct. 24, 1873. t 

My Dear Sm: At the request of the Grand- 4 
Alexis, I have this day addressed Ly i 
Messrs. Trubner, of London, a parcel of - 
which His Imperial Highness wishes you to be kind 
enough to place in the Library of the University. A 
list of the 8, with a translation, you will find in- 
We have all a most agreeable recollection of 
our tour in the United States, and particularly the 
7 we spent with you at Detroit. 

r. Mechen sends his 
me to thank you for the Universit: r Calendar for 1871 
as 1872. Believe me, my dear sir, yours most sin- 
y; C. Possrer. 

In the list of books presented by His Im- 
perial Highness, the following works are in- 
cluded: 

apes 





of the Russian Empire—ten volumes; His- 
a volumes: Course of Civil 
w—three volumes; minal Law—one 
volume; Historical Notes of the First Fi Lape of 
the University of St. Petersburg—one v Min- 
utes of the Council of the U nivorsity of Bt. Peters. 
burg—six v es; Extracts from the Reports of the 
Gondition wad ‘the Acts of the University of Moscow; 
Notices Published pe University of St. Vladimir 
= 1871, °72, and contain: e Yearly Report 
for 1872, and other information referring to Univer- 
sity life; Notes of the University of New Russia, 
from the time of its f 
other matter, the wager of the Uuivereity for last 
year—ten volumes. 


As no one in Michigan can read these 
works, no one doubts their excellence, and 
Regent Walker, in the excess of his ti- 
tude to the Royal Sclave who has thus liber- 
ally and signally displayed his interest in 
education by affording the students of tg 
University an opportunity to see real 
sian books bound in genuine Russia father, 
offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan be tendered 
to the Grand-Duke Alexis, of Russia, for the gift to 
the University of a valuable collection of books con- 

nected with the history of Russia, and especially 
with ite educational interests and deve! ents—a 

ft prized not only from its intrinsic value, but as il- 

ting anew the kiodly spirit always existing be- 
— the citizens of two nations so widely sepa- 





Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
ly sagoeeed, signed by the President an Seve 
tary, be forwarded to the Grand- Dake Alexis through 
Hia Excellency C. Possiet. 





New York Coittecr Nores—The class 
of "77(Freshmen) take a unique way of se- 
lecting their poet. Those wishing to con- 
tend for the office, asinecure, are to hand in 
each an ——— ‘“pome” to a coniiititee, 
who, —— iv perusing, scanning, and ex- 
amining the lot, and weighing an ee 
ing judicivusly the respective merits of each 


one becomes poet. tuly the 
gressive. Freshmania forever ! e 


meetings on Friday evenings as usual. 


choose one as the best, and the writer‘of this 
is _pro-}" 


nocosmian and ad Clionian Societies hold their | 


Journal, 
in ivy 


H. & Brorners take 
|ARPER = ae 
three works, sors 
SERIES. The * 


Messrs. 
ting the attention of Teachers 
omgenerally to to the follewi 
partof HA YS o_o 
Series” is 


guage fi ® distinct seivident 
Slam the fundamental idea of which is to 44 


Cat results 0) the new and fresh woe 
a, education, and to lay out the 
several books Of the series in such @ way 8 ae 


into the apecific work of each grade 
pre os Ao tention la ¢alled 10 the following 


Pistinctive Features: 


These bee are expressly adapted to the new 
of Language-Study in Graded ed 

Schools, and form a perfectly graduated series. In 

= = res t the pb = contrasts warkedly with 
eterozencous a on which fit ill the 

poy 3, Pub ic Sehoo! 

meet their wants. 


- 


is, because uever made te 


& These ‘eey os "ye from actual school 
work. ot been evolved “ ah ae \~ 

Seope of te the Ysunjective,” but have been made 

ly, by prolonged experimental teste in the 

class- 

\ These books embody the latest results of seholar- 
ship. It is well known that the true method ot 
Language-Study a discovery of our own ac 

hence, to enlightea teachers, this will be presuioy > 

tive evidence of the superiority of a modern course 





over the many grammatical leir-looms of the past 
now in use. 

‘. aa me teem gt Lessons. 
Tatrodue nd siti for Pr 
mary aa stntermediats Gri ~The By Prof. William 
Swinton, A. M.. of the Unive rsity of California. 168 
pp., 12mo, cloth, 30 conta. (Just ready.) 

Tl, Swinton’s Progressive Engileh 

Grammar. 
4 Progressive Grammar of the Sagib Teugue 
Base: on the Results of Modern Philology. By Prot 
William Swinton, A. M. vised Editi ms 208 pp 


l2mo, flexible cloth, 7 ce a 


Itt. Swinton’s School Composition: 
Being a Practical Application of Grammar to the 
Writing of English. Designed for Advanced Grades 
in Public Schools. By Prof. William Swinton, A, M. 

. 12 no, Flexible Cloth, 50 cents. (Will be 
ready Oc*. 15,) 

Other books dl ‘and Language Series are in prep 
aration by the Edito: 


March’s Parser and Analyzer. 
A Parser and Analyzer for ~~ es with Diagrame 
and Suggestive Picture eis A, March, Pro 
fessor of the English Se and Comparative 
Philology in yette Cohege. I2mo. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 


March’s Anglo-Saxon pang 


A Comparative Grammar of the Saxon Lan- 
guage; in which its forms are fhiusteated b those 
of the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, (iothic, 0 -“—* 


pod Feale. Old Norse and Old High-German. 8ve, 
March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader. 


on Ane Aneto -t ng eee, BBL. pew. ph Bete. © 
March. TLD. ive, or Coc “e130. 


tion terms, also for 
et eoutaes and comprare f Lage School and College 


Terxt-Book h will be sent free on 
piieatlon, ad “i 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


THE MAGIC INKSTAND 


a eg ee ~ a 
ae ink of the beat cual suth- 
for ON 
dent eset ED YRARS. “Ths durabili- 
 -. ov oe ink has been chemically 
tested, and a gy to be superior te 
that of other 
a nioated in Fran lo 
tainted for the Doloas ools,&c. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY & CO. 
And 2 all Stationers and Booksellers. 













~ OVER 100,000 


COPIES OF 


KRUSI'S INVENTIVE DRAWING 


HAVE ALREADY BBEN SOLD. 
The most p | and sful & 
of Drawing for Common Schools 
« Ever Published. 
Indorsed by Leading Educators Everywhere. 
The series are as follows: 
PART 1L.—SYNTHBTIC SERIES. 
Four Books, each 20*vents. Manual, 25 cents. 





Pe ies is designed for the ctmony dopertaten: 
ool and ton ry oe rE subject 4 
jeals outlines on 
fags a to stimulate the ving coin 


to movement, and cultivate 
PaRT ee SERIES. 
Six Books, each 2 cents. Manual, 75 cents. 
i . is r’ Ny: wants of the 
commeniann Sa have acquired 
= me okill in inventing and USimiating for forms. 
with outlines, in a more finished state than Part I., 
one * developes AS of proporti: 


dealt Itl.—PERSPECTIVE SERIES.—Nearly ready. 


PART IV.—GEOMETRIC SERIES.—In preparation. 


pies mailed, post-paid, to teachers and epdechoel 
Pe hy examination, on receipt of one-half price. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 


(From Prof. Agassiz.) 
Penikese Istanp, August 18, 1873. 
—— H. Krust: 
Dear I heartily congratulate you upon the suc 
cess you = achie in my rawing 
pd art, but also the —_ of  comprehensi 
What with to ay 


—— a plaything, is 
thus _— the means of "solid 
Hoping you may see your seotho' Pidety adopted, I 


Yours truly, 
L. AGASSIZ. 


~ PROF. ETIENNE LAMBERT, 


Conversational French Classes, 


Orel: System—No Gremar, 


Moet Daily at his New Rooms, 
23d Street, Si\W. Cor. Sixth Ave, 
Over Moir's Jewelry Store. 
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Local School Bews. 


Tue New York Board of Education will 
meet, in accordance with the present school 
law, on the second Wednesday in January, 
to organize for the ensuing year. The com- 
mittees will probably be appointed on the 
third Wednesday of January. 








Tue Cass oF "77 ORGANIZED on Nov. 
5Sra—.According to the custom of thecollege 
classes, they have addpted a Constitution, 
also a distingushing color and motto, the 
former of which is corn-color, the latter 
“Upward and Onward,” which motto we 
hope is expressive of the future career of 
the class in their College course. Since the 
above date, the following officers have been 
elected : President, George H. Frost; Vice- 
President, Howard H. Henry ; Recording 
Secretary, Leigh H. Hunt; Corresponding 
Secretary, Frank H. Gilbert ; Treasurer, 
Charles F. James; Executive Committee— 
James K, Luby (Chairman), Charles C. Pro- 
thero, Edwin F. McLanathan. Orator, 
Anthony T. Horn, 


Tue New Warps.—The Trustees of the 
Common Schools of the Twenty-Third Ward 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 


ND 
THE SCHUOLS. 





COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ernor Dix in’ his message, shows the con- 
dition of the public schools and the opera- 
ration of the common school system for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1873: 
Total receipts, taeaing balance on 

hand Sept. 
Total expenditures ‘for the year 


Amount paid for t * wages 
Amount ets for school-houses, repairs, 


7,417, ‘179 59 
1,991,932 32 
27,070,310 00 


ee 
Estimated ae of achool-houses and 
sites 


11,735 
11,935 
18 268 
29,491 


Total number of school-houses.. : - 
Number of school districts (exclusive of 
BO cacsacccgdeccocdsapes> sdabesdecctecdce 
Number of teachers yed at the same 
time for the full legal term of school. . 
Number of teachers employed during ‘any 
portion of the — 
a of children caitending the public 


schools. ..........- 

Number of children of school age at tending 
private schools. 

Number of volumes in school district libra- 


6,585 
130,096 
ties 658,315 
wanbies of persons in the State between the 

ages of 5 and 21 years. ‘ 

COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


1,545,260 





of this City assembled on Friday evening, 
Jan. 2d, at Grammar School No. 4, on Third 
avenue, between One Hundred and Fifty- | 
eighth and One Hundred and Fifty-ninth | 
streets, for the purpose of organizing and 
making apointments of Principals of the | 
several schools. Dr. Nathan 8. King was 
elected Chairman of the Board; William | 
Hogg, Secretary; and William B. Silber, | 
Princ ipal of Grammar School No. 4, was 
selected for Clerk. The drawing for term 
of holding office of the respective members | 
of the Board resulted as follows : George C. 
Manner, residing at corner of One Hundred | 
and Forty-seventh street and St. Ann's | 
avenue, one year: Dr. Nathan 8. King, cor- 
ner of Alexander avenue and One Hundred | 
and Fortieth street, two years; W illiam | 
Hogg, One Hundred and Fifty-eighth street, | 
three years; Dr. John E. Comfort, Franklin | 
avenue, near One-Hundred and Sixty-ninth | 
street, four years; John L. Burnett, corner | 
of Third avenue and One Hundred and 
Forty-fifth street, five years. The Chair | 
appointed the following Standing Commit- 
tees: 

On Teachere—Mesers. Comfort, Hogg and Manner. | 

On Finance—Messrs. Hogg. Burnett and Manner. 
aanal irs and Supplies—Mesers. Burnett, Com- 


> By- > eee Manaer, Comfort and Bur- 
ne 


The Beard then proceeded to appoint | 
Principals of the several schools in the 


Ward, as follows : 


Grammar School, corner College avenue and One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth street—J. D. Hyatt, Princi- 


School, 
Sixty-ninth and One Hundred and 
J. B. 5 None, Sore. 

eek wad pny between 


aeeeeie Silver, Princi: oganes 


1—Caroline L. ray, Princi- 
~~ School, No. 2—Elizabeth C. Woodward, 
Principal. 


Primary School, No. 8—Mrs. Van Liew, ” Princi 
School, Wo. 4—Sarah M. Reins, Princii 
Primary School, No. 5—Kate M. Morris, Principal 
The Schoo! Trustees of the Twenty-fourth 
Ward, comprising the late towns of West 
Farms and_ Kingsbrid held another, 
meeting’ on Friday evening. The Special! 
Committee appointed to report a plan for 
the most efficient organization, presented 
their views on the subject. The Committee 
appointed to take —— of the school 
property of the rd reported that they! 
had carried out their instructions and) 
placed the property in charge of proper per- | 
sons: The Committee also obtained posses- 
sions of the school furniture which had 
been removed from the school buildings 
Nos. 2 and 4, and restored to its original! 
position. It was also reported that every 
desk, chair, clock, and other article con- 
tained in the five school buildings of the, 
old District No. 1 of West Farms, had been ' 
— oe 7 the late trustees. 

Messrs. Albro and Kennard, Principals of 
Schools Nos f and 4, presented a commun- 
ication in behaalf of the teachrs and jani- 
tors of the School District formerly known 
as No. 1 of West Farms, setting forth that 
the teachers and janitors of the district had 
been left unpaid for the past two months, 
and most earnestly asked for such assist- 
ance as the new Board could render them 
in securing the early payment of their sal-’ 
ari 


One Hun- 


es. 

It had been represented to the iteenn| 
and janitors bythe old Board of Trustees, 
as an excuse for non-payment of salaries 
that they had been unable to obtain funds | 
from the County Treasurer, but it was sub- 
sequently ascertained that Mr Orook, coun- 
sel of the old Board, had received from 
the County Treasurer, between the 15th 
and 30th of December, the sum of $2,070.96, 
while the teachers and janitors, who really 
needed their dues, had been unable to ob- 
tain a single dollar. 


Fires.—We offer to bind files of Scnoon 


JouRNAL, in good style, for $2.25. Persons more especially the case among the boys iv | 


desiring bound files for 1872 must send their | 
orders before the 10th inst., we fumishing | 
he papers and binding at $4.50. 








oUuR carres BOX. 


J. 8. C., Guxn’s Pars, 
if of etre he 
¥. P.— 
the Cit 
Present 


N. un XN. ¥-LYour schoo! news, 
prove acceptable. 


e understand that ah 0 new whet Uh Ber 
Y New York will be introduced 
Wau. A. Wi 


amp, SomERVILLE, Mass.—The 
scholars. You 
88 soon as convenient, 
be inserted in good place. 


| follows : 


From the reports of the Regent of the Uni- 
versity, which will be made to you, it will 
be seen that the condition of the colleges 
and academies is, in all respects, satisfacto- 
ry. In the former the course of instruction 
constantly adapting itself to the require- 
ments of the age. While disciplinary and 
| classical studies have never been more 


| thoroughly pursued, subjects which are re- 


garded as more closely related to the practical 
affairs of life, are receiving increased atten- 
| tion. The number of students during the 
| past year was very considerably in exce ess of 
that of the preceding. In all that gives 
| character and power to this class of institu- 
tions, the colleges of New York will compare 
favorably with those of any other State 

he number of colleges in the State is as 
Literary, 22; medical, 13; law 
schools, 5. 

In the academies a system of examina 
tions, instituted by the regents several years 
since, greatly reduced the number of schol- 
ars on which the distribution of the public 
moneys appropriated to these institutions 
are made. The reports of the last year 
shew an increase in the number of such 
| scholars of nearly twenty per cent. over the 
| previous year ; an increase most gratifying, 
| because it exhibits the salutary influence of 
| higher acquirements in scholarship. The 

regents are confident that this ~ am will 
continue to strengthen and extend, making 
| itself very sensibly felt in the common 
| schools as well as in the academies. The 

increased appropriations lately made to 


Third avenue, One Hundred and | these institutions are greatly stimulating 
Seventieth 


the work of both teachers and scholars in 

| all the de ents of instruction. They 
| are specially felt in the classes for the prep 
| aration of teachers of the common schools, 
there being an increase of at least thirty 
per cent. in the number of such teachers 
now under training, as compared with for- 
mer years. 

This result is regarded by the ts as 
most enooufaging: for with all that is done 
in-‘the norma ools, the academies must 
continue to a great extent to furnish the 
teachers for the common schools, especially 
in the rural districts. Whatever is done to 
elevate and improve the institutions in 
which these teachers are trained will tend 
directly and positively to advance the 
schools in which they teach. - 

The of subjects t inthe acad- 

| emies is wide, and in the character of the 

instruction and the apparatus provided for 
' the illustration of science, many of these in- 
etter are fully equal to the colleges of 
a few years ago. 

The number of academies and academica] 
departments of union schools under the 
visitation of the regents is 210. 

STATE LIBRARY. 

The State Library, both in its general and 
its law departments, has been augmented to 
the full extent of the means at the disposal 
of the trustees. More than twenty-eight | 
hundred volumes have been added to it! 
during the past year. The annual appro- 
priation, not increased for many years, is | 
inadeqate to its wants, especially in view of 

, the largely increased cost.of books. The 
toe hole number of volumes on its shelves is 

90,544. 





Tae West Sipe Scnoo.inoys’ War.— 
Grammar School No. 16 is in Thirteenth | 
street, a few doors-west of Seventh avenue 
;G jrammar School No. 85 is in the same 
| street, a few doors east of Sixth avenue. 
Josiah H. Zabriskie is the principal of the 
former, John M. Forbes of the latter. A 
| bitter rivalry between the two schools has 
' grown into a feud, which, if not soon sup 
pressed may lead to disastrous consequences 

‘or weeks past the residents in the neigh- 
borhood of the schools, particularly those 
near Seventh avenue, have been annoyed 
by mapy fights between the boys. This is 


1S lower classes, whose ages 
ht and twelve years. Every day after | 


range between 


Sthoot hours about twenty boys congregate | 


on the opposite corners of Seventh avenue 
‘and Thirteenth street to discuss the annilii- 
lation of their foes, when one a little more | 
| daring than the rest ventures to cross over | 
and strike one of the op Pees ber iek re 
wale all lake the sgn a! va 


at two o'clock 
pg VA 
custom and 


noon, 


pupils of 16 threw a stone into the crowd New York, 


The following statement made by Gov- | 


TOM So. 
All the boys took stones from the street and 
the air became thick with flying missiles. 
Several windows were broken. Then the 
crowd from 16 chased the crowd from 35 
toward Sixth avenue, where the latter were 
reinforced by some of their own school- 
mates. They in turn forced the pupils 
of 16 back toward Seventh avenue. Stones, 
bricks, rotten vegetables, anything that 
the boys could lay their hands upon 
was seized and thrown into the 
ranks of the opposing party. Fortunately 
no serious damage was done, except a few 
blackened eyes and slight bruises. The 
boys, while engaged in this business, swore 
like troopers. One of the boys took from 
an ash barrel a piece of broken glass and 
threw it at another, but failed to hit him. 
Several passers by were struck by stones. 
One indy might have been seriously hurt, 
but for her umbrella. A man’s hat was 
taken from his head by a billet of wood, 
which rhust have weighed at least a potnd. 
Another man had his face bespattered with 
mud. The battle raged for half an hour. 
When oné of the boys was caught by an 





opponent, he was thrown to the ground 
and his head was battered with their 
geographies, readers, or histories. During 


the whole siege the books played a very im- 
portant part and were used as implements of 
offence as well as defence. At the conclu- 
sion of the battle, the contestanis gathered 
in little knots to compare bruises. One ac- 
cused the other for not throwing large 
enough stones. Another accused him of not 
having a sufficient quantity of stones on 
hand to last during the whole engagement, 
while another was accused of cowardice in 
using an old shoe when a brickbat was “just 
as handy.’ . TY. Sun 


A NEW ARGUMENT AGAINST FREE 
SCHOOLS. 

The question of a system of education 
like ours is agitated in England, where it 
meets with much opposition. The lamenta- 
ble condition of ignorance prevalent in the 
United States is pointed out as proof ot _ 
low condition to which a ated. » with fi 


Tuts was the sigual fur action. | 








Good yee —~--4 mot tpermic 
th or 


an 
sees cae oe eens |e 





selves of all modern 
the art of teaching. No subject presents more ooca- 
sion for this than Penmanship, and no method can 
compare with the “Ellsworth Tracing Method” ip 
simplicity, certainty and celerity. A trial of this 
method will convince skeptics 
H. W. ELLSWORTH & ©O., 
736 Broadway, New York. 


BRYANT! S 


CELESTIAL INDICATOR. 








This isa n ow apparatus tor facilitating the udy © 
« intended to illustrate clearly to chil 
alts the varteus phent mena of the t 





of the equinoxes; nutation ; 





poth 80 ar ‘and lunar; the change “ot ihe eels star; 
_~ anges in ft declination and right ascension of « ; 
the difference between the sideral and tropical years ; 


retrogradation of Se: gous of the zodiac; the revoluti 
of the moon's nodes, 

Accompanying the _ are is a short Trea on 
Astronomy, descriptive of the same, and filustrating ho 





schools can sink. We are told by a leading | 
London journal that men of scientific at- 


standard olined by our educational Sys- 
tem, We are also informed that “ the-vast 
majorit y of Americans are not educated up | 
to the point at which they can read and ap- 
preciate a leading article, and leading articles 
are written down to the ‘point at which this 
intelligence ends.” And then the writer in- 
dicates the extent of his “intelligence” by 
saying that in the United States a fictitious 


history has been created for the use of 
schools, “consigting chiefly in unmeasured 
panegyrics on al? American institutions and 


Statesmen, and in ually unmeasured vitu- 
peration of Great Britain.” This inaccurate 
statement is made the basis of an agree- 
ment to show that Free Schools are not pos- 
sible in land, because Protestants and 
issenters and Chutchmen look 
ry from different standpoints, and 
could — | possibly feed at the same intellec- 
tual table. Neutrality in history the writer 
deems impossible, and a ‘‘ watery” history 
he repudiates. Hence England is to remain 
content with hedge-row instruction and the 
mild tutelage of the village dames for the 
poorer classes, while the well-to-do have a 
veer culture and escape the “illiteracy ’ 
ich flows from the public school system 
of this country. 

It is not often that the Pall Mall Gazette 
indulges in stich gross errors of statement as 
characterize the article to which we have 
referred.—N. ¥. Com. Adv 





GENERAL INFORMATION. 

BaRNuM expects to open his Colliseum 
to-day. 

—Use Uncle Sam's Cough Oure, twenty 
cents a bottle, for coughs, colds or any 
Chpowt wwouble, 

—Work givetr out at advanced prices to 
| pay for first-class sewing machines on install 

| ments. Instruction free. D. P. Pond & Co. 
| 142 East Eighth street, and 21 Astor Place 

BEWARE OF CounTERFEITS.—Use Brom: 
mell’s celebrated Congh Drops. The gen- 
}viine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 





| —Good second-hand and misfit carpets a 
| specialty at 112 Fulton street, corner of 
Dutch. Entrance in Dutch street. All 
sizes, good patterns. Call and save money. 


| BRYANTS are presenting to us a most 
jlaughable programme, in which Cinder- 
| ella is represented to be in black. In this 
piece Eugene takes the character of Cinder- 
ella. 


To procure rich floral decorations for 
+schools, &e., youshoyld go to Hacrt? Bros, 
of Broadway, a few doors above Tenth 
street, where they will show the largest and 
best assortment of any florists in the city 


Mr. Jacosn A. ZierfMan, the well- 
18|known Treasurer of Niblo’s Garden, is to 
have his annual benefit on Thursday after- 
noon, January 15th, at half-past one o'clock. 


—Do not use liniments to cure rheuma- 


| tism, and thereby — organic diseases 
| the heart, when & dose. or two of Freligh’s 
| Bemoty sold by all druggists, will effectu- 

ally eradicate the cause from the system. 

— ae can be cured without suffering. 
are superceding all others. 
= buying a fo metal trusses or supporters, 
or a descriptive c'rcular to the 
Trtss Company, way, 


tainments and of learning and culture are 
more rare iff America than in any society of | 


A long and very attractive bill is an- + 
nounced. the sones upon the 


to use the instrament. An hour's time will enable the 
teacher to become iliar with the subject and with the 
instrument impart more information by illustration, 
with the INDICATOR, Gan is usually gained by pupils 
\ | Cartas their entire cou 
hink I can safely say that there is no instrument 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mindec Oulgare a a] the Family ar” 


W. BN. Hailman. A. M sian 
Prcuste Svstem of wg 4 ancation, 
American Lostitutions. 


Por the usec of 
and Teachers. Limo, 120 pp.. cloth. gis 
Price 75 cents. 


Basie Gurveving and Navieation, Just Pub 


Ush 

Witha Prstieninary  Sevesinn on Trigon wry and 
Bersuration. A. Seb — by 4. M. Professor ot 
Applied Mathematiors ond Logie in ‘Rald win Unt- 


‘Hicher Arithmetic,” 


versity; author of 
ples of doe.” “Complete Alge’ 


ira.” Ove, 
sheep, $2.55; = Gocdctan, 
$1.50; cual cap ta by mail, $1.75 
The school Stage. 
By W. H. Venable. Twenty-seven new Juvenile 
Acting Plays for Exhibitions at School and Home 
Plain and full Gnegtens relating to costume, prep- 
erties and stage “ ness.” Numerous tllastre 
tions by Farny. oy cloth. Price 61.25 
Geeod Morals — 7 Maneers. 
By Alex. M. A. M., Supert 
Bchools, Rranavilts, Ind. 
eon Mora! and Secial Law 
the Training of the True Gentleman and Lady.” 
i2mo, cloth. Price gy Sample copies and 


plies for introduction, 64 cents 


Descriptive Circulars and Price List © ang 
address on application. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Sertes, 
28 Bond street, New York. 


WEBER 





PIANOFORTES. 


tndorsed by the tenties Axtiate of the Weld end the 





now in use in schools that can serve so well as the Lndi 

similar wealth oe opportunities, arid that i, to explain clearly the principal elementary things, 
Ast | 

this fact is direct result of the low a of ae.. Georgetown College, Washing 


ton 

* I know of no other similar apparatus now in use that 
contains c) an amount of accurate iNustrati oe tn 80 
| emt x 


| Co hose. Hartford 
Is “No school should fail to secure this rejaatle picee of 


“Brofossr 3 Natural Science, Columbia Vollege. Wash 
} ington. 5 ». 





ST hiatemarios and Natural Philosophy, TT inity 


hen used Bryant's Celestial Lndicator for some | 
time, and find it able to do all its inventor ane for it, 
Ny OHN W. ARMBTR 

Prin. of Fredonia Normal | Seneet, 

Fie’ s Celestial Indicator to a bay = one | 
of the mos! ie additions t es ot apparatus that 
the de aS ingenuity of the last few years has t 
able to invent. - AS heve a very extensive cole 

come tnto gene It wonderfully combines 
movements which have hitherto required separate in- 
struments to illustrate.” 

HOMER B SPRACT Ls 


Prin. of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn Y 
“1 wish it might be placed in every institetisn where 
any “EC he is pede to teach Astronomy 
CH A.M 
a o7 ts 


as in Mathematics 
Bryant’ Ss Spparatus tees quite unique and dit- 


College, Wisconsin 
“Mr, 
ferent ‘tro om all others, deserves a place in every good 
collection of scientific apparatus on its ow 


merits.” 8. ¥ 
Prin. of P. A. §.. Hartford, Conn 
** Students and teachers will welouome the apparatus 
as a valuable assistance inthe study of the most sub- 
lime of the natural sciences,” STEBBINS 
Prin. of P. H.8 , Springfield, Mase 
“In my opinion ~y Celestial Indicator is the best 
apparatus for the purpose of illustrati the vanous 
wotiome of mnajheusestens ‘s tronemy I 
have bey ny L 
f Nat Baience, State Nor. Sch Genesee. N 
— heartily commend the Indieato® to YY who have 
oceasion to employ any apparatus . of the kir 


mm. HN. G WATRD 
Assistant Sec. ¢ 
The apparatus is made is simple and dur 
able in construction ; not tiapie fo get out of order. |i 
occupies about a cubic foot. and is carefully boxed for 
shipment to any part of the country. 


PRICK, - - - ° 

MANUFACTURED BY 

THE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 

HENRY BRYANT, H. D. TARBELL, 

nt, Secretary. Treasurer 





$35.00. 


L. W. BOYNTON, 
Preside 


) | 
FREE AGENTS OUTFIT =| 


TO consist of 1 doz. Stereoscopic Views, % Album | 
Views, 2 large (hromos, 1 Book, 30 ot * of 
Jewelry , &c., all sent free to Agents my mean buai- 
ess and will enclose 50 cents to pay p 
Address, C. w. MILLER & 00., 
Gansevoort, N. ¥ 
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strument, _clestial Hemispheres 


The Stellar 
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Wit Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 


BEST PIANOS ) MADE. 


— Fy for Semiosrica ‘and they ary 
her rag ar wtr—te 
thorough workmanship. 


with thorough 
WAREROOMS,¢ 


Fifth Avenue, cor. {6th St., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS 


The *‘Qld Reliable” Still Ahead! 
ADOPTED FOR STATE UNIFORMITY 
By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 1873 
ya Arkansas, Jan, 15, 1873 
@ “ © — Alabama, Deo, 14, 1872. 
« S © California, July 12, 1870. 
THE STANDARD TEXT-ROOKS IX 
¥ NEW YORK 

CITY ARK, ELIZABETH. PATERSON, RAHWAY, 
NASHVILLE, ATLANTA, SAVANNAH, CHARLESTON, 





MOBILE, 4 MONTGOMERY, JAOKSON, ST. PAUL, be. 
a 
Brown's First Linese of English Grammar. 


4 cents 


Brown's Institetes of Eoglish Grammar. 
Price 61.0. 

Brown's Grammar of English Grammars. 
Price @6.25. 


REVISED AND eee | EDITIONS 
BY HENRY KIDDLE, 
Superintendent of the Public 8c heals of filew York ity. 
SPROLAL TEKMS FOR LETRODUCTION. 


Address, 
WILLIAM WOOD 4 CO., 


97 Great Jones Street, New York, 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAL STREET, 





| Americ anand Foreign ublications sent by mail, post 


paid, at Cat logue prices 


TELLURIAN, 


Manual for the in- 
and Key, the whole forming a complete 


Qlustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Prblie and Private Libraries. 





and wonder at the bea 
TSLLUBIAS MP. OO. 42 Barclay Strect, 2. 
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_ change, which is 
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A MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT. 








THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT LAN- 
CASTER. 


The Springfield Repudlican has along and 
valuable account of the State Reformations 
of Massachusetts—the Reform School for 
Boys at Westboro, and the Industrial School 
for Girls, at Lancaster. In regard to the 


latter, it says : 

There were but 110 girls in the Lancaster 
school on the first of last October; against 
121 in 1872, and 131 in 1871, and 148 in 
1870. In 1868 there were but 189; but in 
that year the new commitments were 56, and 
the readmissions 66, while in 1873 the new 
commitments were but 20 and the readmis- 
sions 20 also—only about one-third of what 
they were five years before, During this 
period the age of those retained in the 
school has so much increased, that, whereas 
4 majority of them in 1868 were under 16 
there are now 88 out of 110 in the school 
over 16, and 54, or nearly half, who are 
over 17. In regard to the change that has 
been going on, the Lancaster trustees say : 

“The Superintendent’s report will show 
a diminution of numbers, and an increase 
in the average age of the inmates. A num- 
ber of them are only retained waiting for 
stiitable places or homes to be found for 
theni, so that the number going out will 
a“ exceed the commitments for some 

ttle time to come. The records sent by 
judges and commissioners, beside increased 
age, indicate also that those sentenced have 
wandered farther from home, and have been 
more prodigal in the waste of life, than 
those formerly sent; and there are intima- 
tions that hereafter only those regarded 
incorrigible are to bé sent to Lancaster. It 
is supposed these older girls will have 
more mental culture, and — of them, 
enough of what is usually called educa- 
tion, and will bring a large increase of 
physical power to the school ; but our expe- 
rience shows us they may be so very ignorant 
and diseased, that they will not do s0 im fact. 
It will be necessary to retain them a longer 
time to restore them to such moral health 
that they may be returned into the commu- 
nity without too t exposure of them- 
selves, or the equally serious danger, that of 
corrupting others. We question the wisdom 
of changing the original design of the school 
by to it chiefly older and more ¢or- 
rupt girls. If the matrons have for their 
training and reformation such girls as are 
found our communities, without guar- 
dians and homes, with the degree of crimi- 
nality which, unchecked, will end in thin, 
they can keep their families up to so high a 
standard of virtue that the newly-admitted 
persons can be received with reasonable 
hope of their being overcome by the food 
but, if only these deemed incorrigible are 
sent, vice will have the ascendancy—‘‘ good 
will be overcome by evil.” It would be an 
attempt to reform by placing the fallen sin- 
ner in company no better than her.own. 
The classification would be unnatural, ren- 
dering reform more difficult! We know 
there are: numbers of young moral defec- 
tives, in all our large towns, and in the 
country, too, who one eos for be- 
fore they pass into the dangerous 
class, py Am more to be easel bastone of 
its corranting influence, than those usuall 
efective on account of some physi- 
cal disability. The school is needed for 
these young moral defectives,” 

This opinion of the trustees, that the ori- 
ginal plan of the Lancaster school has been 
changed, is shared also by Miss Mary Car- 
penter of England, who visited it last. Sum- 
mer, and has written a letter concerning it 
to the Secretary of the Board of Charities, 
by whom it is published in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser. Miss Carpenter regrets the alleged 
probably greater in the 
eyes of the trustees than in those of the law. 

hat remains’now much as it stood in 1854, 
when the school was created. But there 
has undoubtedly been a change in the mode 
of administering the law, by which the dis- 
cipline and moral standard at L t 
have suffered, as they have suffered at 
Westboro. This change is due to several 
causes, and not wholly tothe action of the 
State Visiting Agent, as the Lancaster trus- 
tees intimate. 








OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

In the course of his lecture on “The 
Land of the Midnight Sun,” recently, M. du 
Chaillu spoke ‘of the sturdy health of the 
Norwegian and Swedish children. This he 
attributed to their simple diet, and the fact 
that they spend so much of their time out 
of doors. Every public school has a gym- 
nasium, and, as if that were not enough, the 
children are compelled to take fifteen min- 
utes’ exercise in the school-yard after every 
hour of study. Thus the body is teken care 
of as well as the mind. In our public 
schools, on the other hand, the rooms are 
crowded and badly-ventilated, and feet 
tem of discipline is such as to retard er 
than promote a health aoe growth. 
Teachers—especially pr: s—are apt to 

themselves #5 a discipline of 


pride 
motion more ‘ect re- 
quired of soldier. During drill, 


whether , marching, or sitting, 
the scholar is forbidden, under several pen- 
alties, to lift the hand, even though a fly be 


on the nose, or an emigrating mos- 
quito fom New ye fr potty Speen 


ear. The effect 
necessary upon a child of delicate 


discipline 
temperament and highly is 
bad as can be. Of Ceame & bedie benetlal 
truit outwardly. The visitor at one.of the 
first-class schools, before whom oo 
shows of bia or ber, ocho is parngh rth 
the precision with w long of 
scho! enter to the sound of music, file 
solemnly to their seats, sit, fold their hands, 


NEW 





and stare blankly at nothing, while the moni- 


tors (t of a perfection to which few at- 
tain) rise, glide to theirstations,and at a signal 
cut off the class-rooms by shutting the 


This panorama looks 
as fine in its way asa strect parade of the 
famous Seventh Regiment. But it would 
not be so pleasant to behold if we knew by 
how much painful drilling and wearisome 
keeping down of Nature’s cry for unre- 
strained movement of limbs and muscles, 
by how many threats and punishments, 
this ection of drill was attained. 
Question any of the little ones (yes and the 
larger ones, too,) at their own firesides, and 
they will confess readily that the whole 
thing is irksome, and gained only through 
many aches of head and limbs. But, then, 
it “ reflects great credit ” (as reports of school 
visitors say) on the princi; als and teach- 
ers of the schools. There is no good reasin 
why a little more common sense should not 
be mingled with our educational system, 

and more exercise be allowed the childen 

with less discipline and shorter hours. 
Why not borrow from the Norwegians the 

excellent suggestion of allowing a quarter 
of an hour for exercise to every hour of 

study ? A visit to the crowded rooms o! 

some of our public schools, and an hour's 
breathing of their bad atmosphere, would 

convince even the most sceptical that there 

is room for reform in this direction. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 


The St. Petersburg journals, says the Lon- 
don Daily Standard, state that thg marriage 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh with the Grand Duchesse Mary of 
Russia has been fixed for the 20th of Jan- 
uary. The marriage, according to the rite 
of the Church of England, appears to create 


certain difficulties. In the Greek Churc! 
marriages take place in the evening ; in tl 
Church of England during the day betwee: 
certain prescribed hours. Hitherto the ma: 
riage ceremony of a Russian Grand Duches 
wk 6 Protestant Prince, according to th: 
Greek rite, has always been followed by th: 
according to the Protestant rite in one vo! 
the saloons of the Winter Palace; but « 
marriage according to the rite of the Eng- 
lish Church must be postocmed in a church, 
chapel, or other building specially licensed. 
Our informant states that nothing has trans- 
ired as yet about the manner in which 
these difficulties are to be solved, Arrang: - 
ments for the reception of the high guests, 
who will be present at the marriage, con- 
tinue to be made. For the bridegroom, his 
brother, Prince Arthur, the German Crown 
Prince and his consort, the Dukes of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha and of Cambridge, and for 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, apartments have 
been prepared at the Winter Palace. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales will reside 
with the Grand Duke Czarewitch at the 
Anitschkine Palace. 


glass-doors between. 








SUN SPOTS. 


ONE OF UNUSUAL MAGNITUDE AND BRIL- 
LIANCY DISCOVERED BY PROF. LANGLEY. 


The following interesting letter from 
Prof. 8. P. Langley, appears in The Pitts 
burgh Gazette of Dec. 27: 


During she past week a spot has appeared 
on the sun of such unusual magnitude as to 
have been visible to the naked eye, and the 
occurrence is rare enough to attract all who 
take an occasional interest in such matters. 
Such large spots, it is now well known, 
usually are visible, if at all, at certain defi- 
nite periods, the last time of their maxi- 
mum having passed some three years ago, 
and though smaller ones are at nearly all 
times seen with the telescope, it is more 
than two P aye since any has presented 
itself of the size of this, which, coming 
so far out of season, offers a spectacle which 
is not likely to be repeated for several 


Perhaps, then, I may feel warranted in in- 
viting attention to the spot in question, 
which can now be seen nearing the western 
side of the sun where it is conspicuous with 
v7 little optical aid, and is even visible 
with attention through a smoked glass, look- 
ing like a small cloud on the brightness of 
the western limb, behind which it will soon 
disappear. Through.a great telescope the 
spectacle is remarkable, over 40 smaller 
spots oe united to form the large? one, 
whose length is somewhat over 85,000 miles. 
Through this extent the surface is broken 
up tossed into every form into which 
the solar cyclones can distort the intensely 
brilliant matter on which they are acting. 
Curvilinear outlines of the traces left by 
thes whirlwinds predominate, but the in- 
tricacy and beauty of the shapes are be- 

ond comparison with any of the cloud- 

of our own atmosphere, as they are 

also more definite in outline. Some are 
crystal-like in the precision of their details ; 
but while the patterns the frost 
traces on our window-panes are not more 
beautiful or definite, they cannot rival the 
d splendor of these solar forms, or 
bring up the impression we gain when we 
observe that as vast as the real dimensions 


pee oy shifting and passing into 
ey chnkging wile e our, and even visi- 
while we gaze. 

‘rhe is or of a puddling furnace, in 
which + 4 white masses of me ime cseee, 
looking show, m ture 
ey an unsatitactory of one of 

h = pariso’ will be a otal 
such a comparison wi as, descriptive as 
any which can be. .offered. Lc 
blance holds in more points than one, for 





iron heated to the point where it passes 


into glowing vapor is one of the prominent 
ingredients in the clouds over and around 
the spot. It is known that in our own blast 
furnaces a comparatively small quantity of 
the metal is vaporized out of every charge, 
and the results of an interesting estimate 
show that the total quantity of iron thus 
dissipated in the smoke of Pitts! h fur- 
naces reaches an annual amount of over 
5,000 tons—an estimate which is startling, but 
within the truth. With the help of this 
result, and that of measurements made at 
the Observatory, which shows that the “spot” 
covers over 1,600,000,000 square miles, we 
may try to conceive the magnitude of the 
action which fills with the vapor of iron 
and the rarer metals such an area, every 
part of which is necessarily at a temper..- 
— above any that the blast furnace can 
val. 
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Frow Smith's Illustrated Pattern 
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FAMED for bens and C 
complete Couture with any kind of ant, Double-breasted and 
All sizes. Price of paar, witha CLOT Hi MODEL, $0 cts. Mitied. 


bad med 7 - with awe 
They are PERFECT GU 





shows after 
Immense Premiums Civen! - 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
LLAR » Year. 


nus one = becriber of patterns of 
bd dekh ds to the ‘vale of One Dollar, 


rn may 


Free, OR, in place of 

choose ONE of the following beau Chro- 
os, viz.: W: q Bor," 10x14 in- 

ches; ‘Tas U; Ld ed inches; 

“Tag MaTRow,"18x17 inches; “Tae Pet Laws,"14x17 

tnches. Twostamps must be enc’ for on 


each chromo. These pictures sell iy from $1 
to $3 each. Send two stamps for of Styles, 
—One Chromo Extra will be given 
i. tothe person who sends us three sub- 
at one time. Two extra for five, etc. 
“ SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
@ or, ** Secrets of Dressmaking »” 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10 cents, M 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, ® 
P.O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway, New York City, 
a Aa 


INEW YORK 


School Journal. 


The only 
Weekly [Educational Journal 


published inthe United States. 


Specially devoted to the interestZofy 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


I has the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION, 


BEST SCHOOL NEWS, 


and articles from pens of 


THE ABLEST WRITERS. 
Also, interesting serial stories, 


A limited number of 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Will be inserted at the following rates: 


One week, ° 20 cents per line. 
> One Month, (each time) 15 * > 
Three Months, . ae be 
Six Months, ° ° 6 ° bad 
One Year, ’ 8 ad id 

ADDRESS, 
GEO. H. STOUT 
23 PARK ROW. 
9 
“8 »  NBW YORK CITY, 





Send for specimen copies. 


‘The Imperial Cross of the Legion of 


'CHICKERING & SONS, 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


—=—=—_—————_—————_—_—_—————e 


SOLID 
SILVER-WARE. 


Articles useful and ornamental, Forks 
and Spoons in Sets, Fancy Articles in 
Boxes for Gifts, at 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Services for Dinner, Tea and Dessert, 
Centre-pieces, Bowls, and Epergnes to 
match. 

Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Hymnals, 
richly bound and decorated with silver. 

Also, a very fine assortment of 


SILVER JEWELRY, 


New Fashions. 


The Largest and Richest Stock ever 
exhibited in New York will now be 
offered at Retail, at the Salesroom of 
the GORHAM COMPANY, in 


CONDSSTREET-NEAR BROADWAY. 


Gorham Manuf g Co. 


PIANOS. 


CHICKERING 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


There standard instruments, which have been for more 
than fifty years before the public, still maintain their 
high reputation, and the award of the highest recom- 
venses from the most critical tribunals ever bestowed 
upon any Piano Manufacturers, places them at the 
HEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 

The leading Pianists of both Europe and America, in- 
cluding Dr. Franz Liszt, Tha) berg, Mocheles, Gottschalk, 
and others, have given the most flattering testimony of 
the 


Superiority of the Chickering Pianos 
_ Over all Others. 
At the World’s Fair, in London, in 1851, they received 
THE PRIZE MEDAL. 
At the Great International Exhibition in Paris, 1867, 
these Pianos were awarded A FIRST GOLD MEDAL, and 
the still higher recompense, 











Honor. 

As this was declared a superior award to the Gold 
Medal, and as CHICKERING & SONS were the only 
competing firm who received this Supreme TESTIMO- 
NIAL we are justified in claiming « superiority over all 
other exhibitors. 

Persons intending to purchase a piano are invited to 
send to us foran Illugtrated Catalouge (mailed free), by 
which it will be seen that our prices are as low as the 
guarantee first-class dals and k hip will 
justify. 





No, 11 East 14th St., New York. 


KN ABE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 








UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


which pronounces them 


UNEQUALED 
for their 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSPHIP AND DURA- 
BILITY. 


New York House, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


WM. KNABE & Co., New York and 
Baltimore. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos 


Have obtained the highest honors ever awarded to any 
Piano Manufacturer in the World. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867—LONDON, 1982. 
The World's greatest Pianists and Com; includ- 
ing the renowned Dr. FRANZ LISZT and ANTON RU- 
BINSTEIN, the Academies of Fine Arte of Paris 





Berlin, and Stockholm, as well as the Piano-Purchasing 
Europe and America, UNITE IN THE UNANIMOUS 
VERDICT OF 


Superiority of the Steinway Pianos over 
all Others 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials, 
and most thorough workmanship will permit, Old Pi- 
anos taken in exchange.” 

Tuustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free 
on application. 


forty years, and upon their excellence alone attained an | ; 





. 
| “The best Book of the kind ever published, admirably - 
HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF 
COMMON THINGS 
ae yy a ee 
By ©, W. ALLEN. fone 
1 vol. 12mo, 360 pages. PRICE $1.50. 00., | 


PUBLISHED BY 
~EAVITT, ALLEN & BROS., 
No. 8 Howard Street, New York. 

. & A. BROS. he ish. 
b ay Books. 2 iy Ay 
ey offer prices. 
Satalogues to be bad a application. 
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libera 
Try It! [& 
The STIGER Patent _ 
=Stocking Supporter J For 
COMBINED. ine 
An invention used for supporting the eived 
stockings, rawers from the dina 
shoulders, thereby relieving the limbe ver} 
with a garter or ; 

elastic, the waist and hips from a 


carrying the weight of the skirts. 
Free cireuiation of the blood is the 





























. Ifyou 
we will send single one The 
hildren, on receipt of $ 
and Ladies on receipt 
25. For sex 
ln orucring, give the length from the sooulder to the and 81 
top of the stocking: A liberal discount to meh est pos: 
Address, 7! 
ws 
STICER MAN’F’C. CO., 
P. O. Box 4391. 60 Warren Street. N. Y. 
For sale by all! fancy and drygoods dealers, W 
FINANCIAL, Fo 
GEXPENNY SAVINGS BANK. ay 
a and 
ASTOR PLACE. Proper 
FIVE \CENTS AND UPWARD REVEIVED ON DE- anu 
P - eals fo! 
ESTaBLISHED 1853. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! HAPPY NEW YEAR! 1 
1873. 1874. a5: 
“SAVE THE PENNIES.” - 
‘AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION I8 WORTH A POUND 
OF CURE.” om 
SPECIAL NOTICE! HOLIDAYS! 
REMEMBER YOUR EMPLOYES. | 
HELP THEM TO HELP THEMSELVES. 
“What mere fitting HOLIDAY GIFT to your "Pi rep- 
tees clerks, house servants or other help, than a ANE fe ever 
DEPOSIT in their names of $10, $20, $50 or 100. ‘ATE: 

Such a gift is tangible evidence of interest in them TIONA! 
and many i an incit to habitsof 
thrift and savi To some it will be the foundation of 
competency in their old age. And the employer will be lars; Ne 
™m fully served by those thus assured of cordia: toc 
appreciation. 

Depoutt also for your father, mother, wife, children, ; 
sister, brother, not forgetting old friends. of Five 
ap igh he iid BE 

e intere: o the persons or o nat 

The following PBI ng saved Bmp le will foe 
amount to, viz :— Hee J 

2Kc. per day in ly. is $10; 10y., $130; Wy., $2,900 

Sige. perdayiniy.is 20; l0y., 260; 5@y., 5,508 

ll c. perdayinity.is 4; Wy., 520; By. 11.600 
‘ge. per day in iy. is 100; WW y.,1,300: Sy 29,000 
55 c. perday in ly. is 200; 10 y.,2,600: S0y., 58,000 La 
110 c. per day in ly. is 400; 10 y.,5,200; 50y, 116,000 
37 ¢. per day in Ly. is 500; 1 y.,6,500; Sey. 145,000 
To int 
STATEMENT fiom, | 
showing the condition of all the Savings Banks of the La 
State of New 1873 — 








he York, Jnuary 1, 
Government, State and muni 
Cash on hand and on deposi 








Total 
Amount due dep sitors... 


Roncancatnesessceras+cocccebsnapaccecctnces 
Amount due depositors January 1, 1858......... 
Increase of deposits from Jan., 1858 to 

Number of depositors January i, 1873.00. 
Number of banks 





Number of accounts opened Jan. 1 to Dec. 1873. 
Number of accountselosed “* > bee 


bo iMtrod: 
the times. 
Making sr 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 








Issue Commercial aud Travellers’ Letters of Creti 
available in Dollars in the United States and ad 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of 





MM BtBOPoLitan SAVINGS BANK, 
a Nos. 1 and 3 Avenue, 
ite Sooper Insti 
INTEREST at the rate of 8 ER CENT per anow 
on all sums entitled thereto, will be paid to 
afte or, if not withdrawn, will 
will draw interest from J 














“DEPOSITS made now draw interest from January 
testo SEAKG SsmrTH, President 


IK Dokintsttabses, | View Presid ent, 


T. W. LILLIB. Secretary. 





ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 AND 646 BROADWAY, OOR. BLEECKER 8T., 
NEw YORK, December 2, 137. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The trustees of this institution have declared 
forty-sixth semi-annual dividend at the rate of SIX P 
Cent. per annum on all sums remaining on deposit 
ing the three or four months ending January |, 18 
payable on and after the third Monday of the month. 

All dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 





STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East Fourteenth-st., N. Y 









same as 8 deposit. 
B. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. PF. ALVORD, Secretary, 








TER een: 





= Willplense write for FREE SAMPLES of Reward 
aoe wor “Reginser on St. ok i BA = 

os., | What 

= 25 Cents. 

“es | Next? 


Beets, itiest, and b magazine 
the world. and Sronterfaliy ps oo, Monthly, 23 
Magnificent C nos, Engraving and 


—— Cents 4 year. 
= * Sunlight ” Paintings to every subsc . most | 
beral termsto Agents and those raising clube, Speck | 
men, $-cent ‘stamp, or with sample picture, 1 ents. 


Say where you saw this. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Puplieiirt 
hica 


PERFECTION FOLIO, 
























rter For Bindin and Preserving Ma a 
zi wer yl, oybampn nists, 6 i“. 
: Each cain Tr a Wewsps ean be inserted as re- | 
ting the eived, and is better and move tastefully Sonn than an | 
rom the rdinary book. a ee tured in the most clegant style, 
ne re limbs very low price 
arter or $2" Send for Descriptive Price Circular. 
ps from COX, HENDER-ON & CO, 
ts. L akeside Building, Ch cago. 
d is the ee 
If you a +} 
vgle one The 
pt of $i, 1 
nasiet For securing all the leading PAPERS. MAGAZINES | 
or to the and STANDARD and BEST NEW BOOKS, at the low- 
~h est possible prices 
THE BEST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 
$2" Send for Priced “atalogue. 
ss JOHN B. Racine Manager, 
_CHIC AGO, » TLL. 
es r Wo rke W d 
For Wood's hold Magazi 
—— with its Premiums, is one of the most attract- 
tve in country. of Qne Dollars 
year. Commissions ay offering a lucrative 
rove Basigess % those willing to give it 
ON DE- begins with July, 1873. our 
oun and P Premium Lists. Two firs! ad ay 
price ofone. For specimen and 
information, address 
BAR! ‘ooD’s ia ees amen, Newburg, N. Y. 
aE. SHUTES Pu Publisher. 
POUND § AGENTS. 
T BANE (CITT, TOWN and COUNTY in the UNITED 
canvass 
| Fate PHOTOGRA’ THE PRESI- 
pie ENTS OF gar atte eee et rns 
o. 
sdation ot Hf ines No, 3, 0x34 inches, at Three Dol ollars No. 3,16230 
of cordial tnches, at Two Dollars. — out for 
ifs Pen DAY. Outfits furniahod veost 
children, ER DAY. Outfits com at a cost 
ef Five Dollars, incl: specimen picture of each 
ion to aise book, ciroulars, &e. 
agienates Gend for agent’s ciroular; inclose stamp. Address 
, L. A. FINLEY & Co., Publishers, 
» om No. 10 Cedar Street, New York. 
: 
: aa Lady Agents Wanted. 


5,00 celebrated and 


Ladies’ and 4 
ha A 7, SLL RAPIDLY, and give SATISFAC- 
Tr N pERLE TUBBEE OO,, 00 Chambers 8t., N. York. 


LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 
90 Chambers Street, New York, 


Sole Manufacturers of the 
PALPITATING BREAST PADS, ATMOSPHERIC BUS- 
TLE, “LA PERLE,” MOTHERS’ DRESS PRO- 
RS. CHILD'S BIBS, Bte., Bto. 
Ask them 


yontion of Be 
pA 





CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 
PROF. FOWLER’ SGREAT WORK 
aoe = t Power, — 
ing fro 20 to r,s wen 
fee to cay cone 
ge ete, NATIONAL 











; lew a to Sell a Book. 
70,170 - 
Goll WANTED—A FEW LIVE AGENTS 
- 10, to *troduce a New Book in a new way. Adapted to suit 
t the times. Great excitement among Agents, who are 
p to @aking small he, Address 
aa ASHER & ‘ADAMS, 
; gins Publishers, 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
+ 221, equaeqesueesneenesrens — 
++ $2,105,0 





Winter Employment. - 





C0 Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Permanent 
" = pag Men and Weaee wanted. Fall par- 
ress 


ee Gumen b Co. , Cleveland, 0., or St, Louis, Mo. 


THE AMERICAN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAIC OOM. 
PANY, No, 103 Fulton street, New York, executes with 
Gispateh all kinds of lithographic work at 
prices, and has extraordinary facilities for the repro- 
duction of manuscripts, ae ete. Call at 
the — pect of their b 








WANTED, *+ stor ecrtome 
Business that will Pay 


from $4 to $8 can be ed in 
S41 to @ pon day 5 pursu own 
: ou to go to work at 


stn, wil bo ooot on reanpt of tv two three cent stamps. 


J. LATHA™ & Megs. 
292 Waehingien 5. Boston, Mass 





posing You Want 








Tees New York can be obtained 
declared by ~ to STERLING 
te of SIXP . 27 Park place, 
. P <eanpuinen! arte stating business 
nuary 1, 187 
the month. 0.—W 
e interest 

oerete ts 
dent. ae ae tad 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








INSTRUCTION. 


Sonoo. OrkcuLaRs, 

Mowrsaty Reports, 

CERTIFICATES, &C., : 
Promptly, “neatly, and cheaply executed at 
the 





SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
23 Park Row, New York City. 





j 


~ 


(Opposite City Hall, Room 31), RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
Sere! Sonus ent Designer Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
patesolations ee, Bees St Charters, Title ||| CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
en — |INEFLUOENwaA, 
SCHROEDER'S | RAISING OF BLOOD, 





biegn set reer | Stas 


MUSIC 


| LESSONS. 
‘National American University of Music 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS, 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
4. Jax Warsom, President. Dr. 0. R. Gross, Seeretary. 


92 Clinton Place, Eighth St. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE 1 LESSONS ONLY. 


A. 8. GUMBART, 


258 Broadway, New York 


J.DELMONICO, 


LITTLE'S 








WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 


American Conservatory of Music, AS 
963 Broadway and Normal Branch 33 Union Square, ||} tm PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
Decker Bros. Building, i@ now considered the best | CONSUMPTION. 





muaic school in this country. Thorough instruction | 
by the most eminent teachers. Open all the year | 
For particulars apply to 


F. BUSS, Sec’y. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pscroral are, a soothing and conteatling 
influence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the — 














of coughing, ra = 7 
|] curing the cor an ueat bing 
MOUNT CARROLL SEMINARY. | soe a gy 
thereby ins 
the Mount Carroll nary, Re 
D 5 of Chicago, s: “We feel ae. Sf em pro. Tce 
this scbool, for all the highest p SOLD sy DRUGGISTS E 
an. Se e best Ss = notte rn 
gard it in whe ) ) Uy 
spects ts the judiciousness of the dissij BATES &CO.PROP 
tial v: ue of the instruction.” AG Al A CT NEC Ww-yY 
ing Committee: “This tc VAAL sdaeatid 
stood the past fifteen y the 
institution in the West” ays a report of 
sation a commencement exercise fi yer 
. oo! has never been fuller, 


£ did 
tact more credit than at the close of tie ‘poceent 
year. 


THE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


The Music and Painting Departments OF THE BOWERY BRANCH 


are not so be excelled. Diplomas and Medals given Young Men’s Christian Association, 
to those eat. Expenses the course. 165 in Music Class in 
one moderate for the advantages No, 234 BOWERY, 
afforded to thoes nesting fasta -" Between BROOME and GRAND Streets, 
ase given to those who 


Furnishes Employers ye ~ A. with clerks, copyista, 
cooks, coachmen, farmers. laborers, mechan 
ics, office boys, and all kinds of MALE labor FREE OF 
CHARGE to empk yer or employee Men fe prwarded | 
to the Country on receipt of fi 
Address personally or by letter (with “om 
W. B.CHU RCE 


rfating of Soll Branches — pesgerianto 


The School Year Opens the Second 
Thursday in September, 


3 Music, 
mitted at any time. 
mp enclosed) fi 
Rev. JOHN DOOLY 





being the twentieth year under one Principal. Send General Secretary BOWERY BRANCH 
stampe and get the Orxzap (the student’s journal) and 
Lithograph of Seminary. 7: ae 


Principal of Seminary, 
Mr. Cannon, Canncun Ocuser, coal 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


PE os. lin, ~ | EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


New York Olty. 
fm Civil and Mining 


JOB PRINTING 








SoS Bookand JobPrinting 





and 
DR. ©. F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of the Faculty. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 


foseseueemcerens NEWYORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 23 PARK ROW. 


STUDENTS CAN RECBIVE AID WW STUDY 
by addressing (with stamp) 
MRS. E. B. BURNS, 


TEACHER OF PHONOGRAPHY IN THE NEW YORK 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER UNION. 


OMee of tho Juwnst of Phonsqraphy, 33 Park Row, N.Y 


PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner THIRTY-THIRD ST., BROADWAY, 
yoy Sixth ry = 

62 Bowery, cor, 


Paine’s down cor. Canal. 
(Established 1849.) A) apsclaities: Book-k Arith 
writing Mathe: Pas hase’ 

Sinn eeoecties eos and evening. 


5 he WANTED for | igh, French, 
eodass te Wemiien” Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Murua Piax. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 787 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKKEEPING "49F Easy 


Posters, 
Hort, simple Trea- 

tise by which all can readily learn. ‘The whole art in.16 | 

pages. Brey merohant, mee haaic 


and young man | ee : = oe — 
Should bay it.” Mailed on receipt of bbe: ; SCHOOL OFFICERS, TRACHERS AND 
i. GOULDING BRYANT. Biltalo, N. ¥. pasa il by 


PENNSYLVANIA: VANIA’RAILROAD ““""~ LL  Abertaxstlaazed 
Pittsburgh, Ft Wayne & Chicago Railway, "atsceeroe «HY 


PAN HANDLE ROUTE. - '——— 
re ANY BOOK 


BXECUTED IN THE BEST STYLE AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE 








| BSPRCIAL ATTENTION PAID TO THE PRINTING OF 
Programmes, 
Circulars, 
Catalogues, 
Bill Heads, 
Letter and 
Note Heads, 


| Cards, 
Pamphlets, 
Handbills, 








CINCINS ATI, pee epee 8T. LOUTS, 
ieaticatins OHIOAGQ 
——— pan a ware SOUTHWEST. 


are eee 


Soe: a a pote 


ef the advertised price. 
at No, We willaiso furnish any book published, no mateer 
wey ee 


N. Y. School J 


Gen Pte 


fee Tee 
ee wih hep 


Price, 


of Elecutionary treiming, as well as Elocutionary perform- 


VLOCUTIONIST'S | Sa 
bo gt 


Just out! poctlomene pee sae peomiar 
toques Tati, ste ok. By J. W. Suen- 





- W. DAUGHABDAY & Co., Publishers, 


434 and 536 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 





“Fositarok 


“APPLETON’'S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA. 


NeW Revised Edition.” 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every #u) 
ject. Printed from new type, and il)ustrated with 


| several thousand Engravings auc Maps 


} 


| Tue New A» 
| 1863, since — time the 


The work originally published under the title of 
BRICAN CYCLOPADIA Was compl tr 
ion which it 


‘ has attained in of the Culted Yr 8 C- the 
sigual nigual develope whieb poms takeu 
branch of science, titerature and art hare ins seed the 
editors busLers to culapit i to an exact and 


| with 





_Will_ be sent to any address, post paid, upon receipt | 


ped 
th sion, and to issue a ae edition entitled 
Tad CrcLorapia. 
in the last ten years the progress. of discovery 
in every department of knowledge bh 
work of an impermiive want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept p= 6 
with the discoveries of = jence, and their fruitfu 
plication to the indus useful arts ar 
convenience and velinement of ecial life. Great «ars 
and. cousequent revolutions have occurred, involvi: 
changes of pecullar moment. 
of our own country, Which was at its height when (he 
last volume of the ‘old work appeared, has Foci 
been ended anda new course of commercial and to- 
Santee activity has ys commence ad 
ko 


to oF 
been a 9 by the i indefati 
The 








wiedge ha 

ble explorers uf Africa 

t political revelations o! the last decade 

© natural result of the lapse of time, have 

brought “into public view a multitude of new men 
bames are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 


lives every one is curious to know the particulars. | 
Great battles have been fought and Lapertant sieges | 


maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the trangent publica: 
tionsof the day which ought now to e their 


ae yy and or utic history. 
pre the present edition for the 
bas accordingly been the aim ot the editors ws fo br ~* é 
down the information to the latest pssible dates, aud 
the most recent 
discoveries im science, of every fresh productio, in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the prac 
tieal arts, as well as to give a svecinct and original | 
record of the raw palin. historical 


boon bogan 8 n after long and carefu: pre 
the most am 
cae 


——b -- are introduced for the first 


ition, have 
eect, but to give ter lucid- 
ke Goa 





—— = 
Although ay for taverestion rather cen embel- | 


lishment, no naze Ly +g hy insure their 
1 Se oe Ay? execution te | 
enormous, and it is ved thay wil find a welcome 
admirable fea! 


ture ef the Cyclopedia, 


be comple ied in sixteen 
a. containing about 800 
illustrated with several thousand wood — 
ings, and with colored |i 


Price and ruil wena 
in Extra Cloth 


Mi 





ree Teady. Succeeding volume, 
until completion, wilt be issued once in two months. 


e,¢ ore t of my Ampnican yet | 
ote 


ou appl 
fenbehae Canvassiwe A@urts Warrap. 
Address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & OO., 
549 & 55] Broadway, New York. 


The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROF. EB. L. YOUMANS. 
Each pumber contains 128 pages with 
mumerous descriptive and 
attractive tllustrations. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


TERMS nam 
This Monthly, although but recent®y i 


an 
spval } bas met 


with unpr ented success with all A ed of the 
community, Among @ grand array of » rte of deep 
interest to educators, {t contains Secounte of all the 
recent and tm discoveries b: most emi- 
nent ac feutiata ° L land, France, Germany and the 
United 8 w Volume comme: in May 

wth that 


1873, and all a all new eabeoriptions should begin 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

A journs! «bich promises to be of eminent value to 
the YT - popular education tn this country.”—New 
Yor & Tridune. 

* Just = publication needed at the present day.” — 


lontreal 
“It is beyond camgastenn the best attempt at Jour 
nalism of the kind ever made fv this SSE: "—Home 


“The initial number is admirably constituted.”— 
Bening 


* Io our oppnion. the right idee has bee ~ appily hit 
tn the pian of this new monthly." —Bw Courter. 

Bpecimen copies for examination wi be senton re 
ceipt of 8) cents. Teachers desirous to organize clube 
or act as agente for the Popular Science 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
540 and S51 Broadway, BN. ¥. Clty. 


please 


American Standard Sehool Series. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS: 
‘a nfs, Beatrice Ecmponition, Temes 


rensen's Kiecua- 





| 


made anew | 


The civil war | 


ie resources for | 


been added not for | 


| 
| 


only, payable on de- 





’ 





PUBLIC A'TIONS. 


SEND for a COPY. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 
year, The Cheapest and 


TH Ace res 
REWARD CARDS, 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND GIFTS 


| HANDSOMELY bound and ELBGANTLY (lustwated af 


WHITTAKER'’S BOOK STORE 
2 Bible House, 
Cerner of Ninth Street and Fourth Aveaoe. 
oa: 01 ety 
MAUCK’S HERALD 
is a large Bight page, 


Forty-eight column ue 
Weebly. 


Secb number ie complete. in ite columns 
will be found a choice variety of GEMS inevery depart 
went of literature of interest to the reader. 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
More agente wanted. Send % cents for z p pals of 
beautiful chromos and @ specimen copy 
ee Ma faction guara 


Address L. W. MAUDCK, Cheshire, 0. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MAOMINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER'S TUBRS. 
SPBCTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSOOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
keo., ko, ko. 

A very large stock constantly on hand. 
Prices and Lliustrated Cotalegnas ent by mall te 
any address on receipt of ten cents 


JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 
601 Broadway, N Ff. 
924 Chestnut &t., Phila. 





STEAM HEATERS, 


LOW PRESSURE 





‘STEAM HEATER. 


For thoroughly warming Private Houses, Stores aaa 
Public Supainn, consisting ofa Low 7 seure Steam 
Generato: r from 2 Toa to 8 ibe. pr pressure 

| apd wrought-inen od for Radiators 

Many examples of the great eu this superior: 
heater may be seen in th city ama ite immetinee 

| eimity, incleding t cwelve of the largest school build 


| ings 


*GILLIS’. GEOGHEGAN: 


No, 116 and 118 WOOSTER 6T., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREBTS, 
NEW YORK. 


8. FARRER & G. W. FARRER, 


212 GRAND STREET, 
Manufacturers o1 


| LOW- PRESSURE, SELF - REGULATING 


STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS, 


rus 
Warming and Venti): Private Residences, Publie 
Buildings, Stores , Churches, &o. 


N. B. For particulars and Catalogue, address as 
above. 









BELLS. 
= LY MYER me 
a D Manuract! co's 


ae BELLIS. 


Fine-toned, low-priced, warranted; circulars sss 
free. BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. (Sue 
censors to Biymer, Norton & Oo.), Oineinuatl, Obie 
Office and works, 664.604 West Bighth Street. 


WINTERBURN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


01 BAST TWENTIETH STREET, 
Corner Fourth ave cus. 
VOICE-BUILDING, 


founded upon @ Cat ge of the peioale ~ lawe 
upon wei T tae PS ngiag and Speaking te -y 
~ alas wastes nce ” paid . | 
sters Speeia ation is te movements 
err a, sounding aod Per- 


fect way o! ~7 je secured and voeal apo 
ratus is bealthfully and rapidly developed. Diseased 
and debiluated throats are restored te # nermal con 
dition by the use of this method, and ite results in 
va are sure, permanent and satiatnctory 
consists of seven pri which, rightly under 
stood to cover the whale me 


MARMONY. 
Tam Ampnicans Mernop oF Hanwowr, unlike 
text book the eu) 
¢| Svanreme tht iaae ta ata eon Sat) 


tlee and Amy discipline, extendi 
obtain a satiafac result), petases © 


unwieldy 
pon =A eeatly Sonn praivnsind the my 
tellect ln @ very few lossona To those 
hat aon. biv, may Bot have aie 
Kuowiug, this anvovnre 


Classes in Harmow St wd Plano’ 
Privene = y: cloe Balai am | Pan 
forte. Send for circular to 





=| ogo. W. WINTERBURN, 
101 Bast Twentieth Street, 
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